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JACK JONES’s articles have appeared 
in the New Republic, Nation, Explora- 
tions and other periodicals. During 
World War II he was a contributor to 
Politics. He lives in New York City. 
His essay To The End of Thought, 
which has been highly praised both in 
this country and abroad, will appear 
in book form in the Fall. 


JOSEPH R. STAROBIN, who left the 
American Communist Party in the mid- 
fifties, is the author of Eyewitness in 
Indo-China and Paris to Peking. He is 
working on a book about the impact of 
competilive coexistence on American 


life. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES is the edi- 
tor of Perpetual War for Perpetual 
Peace, the authoritative revisionist book 
about World War II. His other World 
War II revisionist writings include 
The Struggle Against the Historical 
Blackout. Dr. Barnes’s original Liper- 
ATION essay, which appeared last summer, 
was widely quoted and reprinted inl 
Peace News. He lives in Malibu, Cuali- 
fornia. The Symposium to which he re- 
fers appeared in the October and No- 
vember 1958 issues of LIBERATION. 
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Liseration Editor SIDNEY LENS’ 
latest book, The Crisis of American 
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Sagamore Press in New York City. 
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ness” unionism, its imitation of the 
method and morality of big business and 
its emphasis on personal “success”. The 
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with an assessment of the significance 
of each in labor's future. 


More than 225 Liperation readers took 
the trouble to fill out the rather lengthy 
poll included in the May issue. We are 
having the results tabulated and hope to 
be able to report on them im the next 
issue. In the meantime thanks to those 
of you who took time from your busy 
lives to fill this out! 
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ACTION AT OMAHA 
A. J. Muste and Others Jailed 


Our 74-year old co-editor, A. J. 
Muste, was recently released from 
prison, after nine days’ incarceration 
(which he probably spent planning 
new assaults on the war system). The 
Federal government had arrested him 
for entering the Mead (Nebraska) 
Missile Construction Site in an at- 
tempt to speak directly with the 
workers there about the responsi- 
bility each person must take for the 
results of the work he performs. A 
single missile launched from the 
Mead base would travel six thousand 
miles at more than eighteen thousand 
miles an hour and could wipe out 
more than a million persons in the 
city where it landed. 

Shortly before climbing over a 
fence and entering the missile site 
area, Muste said: 

The fact that our own people are 
similarly threatened by the Soviet Union 
only means that in this nuclear missile 
race we are prepaing our own destruc- 
tion as well. The whole policy, on the 
part of every nation engaged in it, is 
med as well as evil... 

We cannot recognize the right of the 
government to take over ... more and 
more land and equipment of all kinds 
for mass destruction ... The land at 
Mead does not belong to the United 
States government for the purpose to 
which it is being put. It does not belong 
for any such purpose to any person, 
military or civilian, who is engaged 
there in constructing a missile site... 
All those who use the land for evil pur- 
poses, whether deliberately or otherwise, 
are the invaders, not we as we enter 
the missile site. 


Muste’s action is part of “Omaha 


Action, Nonviolence Against Nuclear 
Missile Policy”, a project which he- 
gan on June 18th with public meet- 
ings in Lincoln and Omaha and con- 
tinued with thirty-mile poster walks 
from Lincoln and Omaha to the con- 
struction site. A round-the-clock 
vigil has been held at the entrance 
to the site since June 24. Beginning 
on July Ist, successive teams of two 
or three protesters have practiced 
nonviolent civil disobedience several 
times a week, either by entering the 
site or, in one instance, by sitting in 
the path of trucks that were carrying 
construction materials into the base. 
Muste, Ross Anderson, and Karl 
Meyer were arrested on July 1st and 
remanded to jail after refusing to 
post bail of one thousand dollars 
each. 

On July 9th, U. S. District Judge 
Richard E. Robinson gave the first 
five “invaders” the maximum pos- 
sible penalty of 6 months in jail and 
five hundred dollars’ fine. He then 
suspended imposition of the sentence, 
on conditions which were epparently 
aimed at throttling the Mead dem- 
onstration and future projects of a 
similar nature. His conditions were: 
that you are to remain away from the 
Mead Ordnance Depot, at Mead, Ne- 
braska; that you are not to go into, 
around, or near the Missile construction 
site located at Mead, Nebraska; and 
that you are not to loiter, maintain a 
vigil or in any way interfere with Mili- 
tary Operations or construction at Mead, 
Nebraska, at any other place in the 
State of Nebraska, or at any place in 
the United States where Military Opera- 
tion or Military construction is in pro- 
gress or is being maintained. 

Before the sentencing, Muste made 
a statement in which, he stressed the 
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moral responsibility of individuals 
to take action when they see wrong, 
as did those in the Boston Tea Party 
and the Underground Railway, and 
as did the early Christians. 

After the sentencing, each of the 
five men refused to acquiesce in the 
deal put forward by Judge Robinson 
and stated that he would determine 
for himself how to continue his non- 
violent activity against missiles. The 
next day Karl Meyer returned to the 
vigil headquarters outside the missile 
site and was promptly put in jail to 
serve six months. 

Meyer is the son of Democratic 
Congressman William E. Meyer, who 
was elected from Vermont on a pro- 
gram of opposition to nuclear arms. 
It is both an indication of the elder 
Meyer’s integrity and possibly a 
hint of growing popular concern over 
the suicidal implications of the Cold 
War that Meyer refused to pull the 
rug out from under his son. At the 
time of young Meyer’s arrest, his 
father stated to the press: 

Personally I prefer to follow the legal 
and legislative channels in attempting 
to influence national and world opinion. 
My son seems to prefer the more direct 
method. 


Later, in a letter to his son in 
prison, he said that Judge Robin- 
son’s conditions “which you do not 
accept, that you stay away from the 
vicinity of missile sites, was, in my 
opinion, an example of judicial dicta- 
torship.” 

Nine demonstrators are in jail. 
In addition to Karl Meyer, Donald 
Fortenberry, Bradford Lyttle and Ed 
Lazar are serving sentences of six 
months each in the Federal peniten- 
tiary at Springfield, Missouri. Marj 
Swann, a mother of four children, 








What | seek to do by sitting in the road in front of 
trucks is not to prevent the drivers from doing what 
they feel they have to do, but to try to bring home 
the reality of what they are building to all who work 
on the site. If someone balks at driving over a few 
frail bodies, how can he, in all honesty, continue 
building something that can burn alive millions? 


JOHN K. WHITE, former enlisted man who served 
in the Air Force in Korea, now in jail in Omaha. 


The press and the radio have been generous in 
giving space to our activities here, but have not, with 
a few exceptions, published our message. On the 
contrary they have occasionally exposed it to ridicule 
and often presented to the public what we believe to 
be a distorted image of our program. When we tried 
to give our message to the churches of Omaha the 


doors were closed to us, almost without exception. 
When we tried to find where the missile base con- 
struction workers lived, we were denied this informa- 
tion. America has always prided herself that she has 
freedom of speech, of the press, of discussion. What 
has happened? Is the mighty U. S. Army afraid of what 
two dozen pacifists will say? 

WILMER J. YOUNG, 71-year old Quaker teacher. 


My action is designed to symbolize my deep con- 
cern that here behind a barbed wire fence in the heart- 
land of Christian, democratic America, preparation for 
mass murder and total destruction goes on in a work- 
a-day routine dissociated with and uncontemplative of 
its end product. 

DONALD FORTENBERRY, 26, wheat farmer. Serv- 
ing 6 months sentence. 

















Arthur Harvey, and a 7Ti-year old 
Quaker, Wilmer J. Young, are in 
jail awaiting sentencing. Young, for 
having reinvaded Mead after the 
Judge’s warning that this would 
mean arrest as a probation violator. 
Erica Enzer and John White were 
fined $75 and $8 costs in the County 
Court for having sat in front of 
trucks that were seeking to enter the 
base. They have refused to pay their 
fines and are serving a day in jail 
for each $3 claimed. A. J. Musite, 
Ross Anderson, and David Wyland 
have left the area for other activities. 
Hiram Holdridge, Jr., Larry Shumm, 
and Neil Haworth pleaded not guilty, 
have been released on bail, and are 
going to fight the case in court this 
fall, with civil libertarian Francis 
Heisler as their attorney. 

Meanwhile a group has also been 
active at Fort Detrick in Maryland, 
Eastern headquarters for biological 
warfare. A persistent group of “vigil- 
lers” has stood at the entrance to the 
plant, praying, displaying signs, and 
handing out leaflets. They have also 
held public meetings and made door- 
to-door calls in the area, “seeking to 
prepare ourselves and appealing to 
others as well for a full willingness 
and determination to abandon prep- 
aration for germ warfare”. 

The Appeal at Detrick began on 
July 1st and was scheduled to last 
five days. But it is continuing at least 
until September because of the sense 
of urgency of the hundred and fifty 
persons who responded to the first 
call and of others who have since 
joined. Those wishing to stand up 
and be counted at Detrick, whether 
for a few hours or for a longer period, 
should contact “Appeal at Detrick”, 
327 N. Market, Frederick, Md. or the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation (initia- 
tors of the project) at Nyack, N. Y. 

I think that all of us have a slight- 
ly squeamish attitude about public 
involvements of the kind undertaken 
at the Mead Base and at Detrick. 
Whether there is a man lying dirty 
and bloody by the side of the road or 
a new plant going up to produce 
weapons for poisoning little children, 
we tend to walk by on the other side 
of the street. If we are too upset to 
forget the problem entirely, it is 
easier to join an organization of 
Pacifists Anonymous or to sign a 
check than to make spectacles of 
ourselves in public demonstrations. 

But sometimes there comes a mo- 
ment when either the intensity of the 
evil or our own awareness of it 
reaches a point where our fear of 
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what others may think of us if we act 
unconventionajlly becomes less power- 
ful than our inability to live with 
ourselves if we fail to act. When 
enough persons are so motivated, 
history is made, 

Unfortunately our social awareness 
does not reach the point of propul- 
sive power very easily (and when it 
does, there is no guarantee that the 
type of action we undertake will be 
redemptive rather than destructive, 
as is tragically demonstrated by the 
history of the various Communist 
parties). Hitler rose to power by fill- 
ing the vacuum left by relatively 
sensitive and humane individuals 
who were more anxious to avoid the 
social unpleasantness of public action 
than to grapple with the barbarism 
that was gradually gaining ascen- 
dancy. Besides, they kept telling 
themselves that the worst would not 
come to pass. 

Fortunately, the demonstrators at 
Omaha and Detrick were not held 
back, as most of us usually are, by a 
misdirection of our feelings of social 
solidarity which makes it more ac- 
ceptable to go along with prepara- 
tions for nuclear and bacteriological 
warfare than to call attention to 
ourselves as members of a principled 
minority. The spread in the ages and 
backgrounds of the participants, the 
presence of new persons, and the ex- 
perimentation with fresh methods, 
give some hope that the development 
of new stages of destructive warfare 
may be gradually stimulating a new 
stage in the development of a non- 
violent counterattack. 

Within the anti-war forces, there is 
a curious line being drawn by some 
between “legal” and patriotic dem- 
onstrations, on the one hand, and 
such “anarchistic” practices as civil 
disobedience, nonviolent intervention, 
and non-cooperation with arrest. 
Such a line has to be drawn at times, 
in terms of tactics. But there is a 
strange tendency of some “Gandhi- 
ans” to outlaw some or all of the 
last-named practices as unjustifiable 
interference with the democratic will 
or as unfortunate disrespect for 
legally constituted authority. It is as 
if we must “play the game” not ac- 
cording to our own conscience but 
according to the rules laid down by 
the people who are preparing to 
destroy the human race. Or as if it 
were not decent to place our bodies 
between an aggressor and his victims 
because he has been so brainwashed 
that he does not fully realize that 
the missile he is working on can kill 





a million persons. 

I believe that this hesitancy about 
practicing civil disobedience and 
nonviolent intervention is in part a 
reaction to the unbridled violence 
that has been carried out in the past 
by the most highly publicized of 
those who thought that they could 
live by a higher law (or a more scien- 
tific one) than the rest of society. But 
it is of the nature of nonviolence, 
both by definition and by tradition, 
to be wary of this trap. In addition, 
1 think that many persons who have 
in the past put aside their initial 
squeamishness at being seen on a 
poster line or in a public demonstra- 
tion are now hesitating before taking 
the next plunge, which, they fear, 
may serve to identify them with such 
disreputable elements as law-break- 
ers and fanatics. I am sure that 
most of the “invaders” at Omaha 
have had the same feelings. But, as 
one of them said, “We can no longer 
afford the luxury of complacency.” 
And it might be added, neither can 
we afford the luxury of withholding 
our Sunday punch (nonviolent, of 
course) in order to cater to the 
prejudices of those who are bound to 
misinterpret our actions as soon as 
they take on a determination that is 
proportionate to the dangers of the 
times. D. D. 


YEAR-ROUND MADNESS 


A law requiring every homeowner 
in New York State to build a $150 
fall-out shelter at his own expense 
has been introduced into the New 
York legislature with the tentative en- 
dorsement of Governor Rockefeller. 
At the same time every person in 
the state, old and young, would be 
required to provide him or herself 
with a two-week survival kit. “The 
Federal Government has decided that 
it is the responsibility of the indivi- 
dual to maintain himself for two 
weeks following an atomic attack,” 
the Governor explained. The assump- 
tion is that each family would have 
to survive without going out of a 
room the size of a small bedroom for 
two weeks. After that they would be 
on their own. 

All this might be taken as a symp- 
tom of midsummer madness except 
that it is a perfect picture of where 
our military planning has brought 
us and to what lengths officialdom is 
prepared to go to make it feasible 
to fight another war. The attempt to 
incorporate the new dimensions of 
warfare into military thinking and to 
make them acceptable to the general 
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public has been the major preoccupa- 
tion of the Pentagon for the past ten 
years. More and more the military 
establishment looks like a huge di- 
nosaur which cannot bring itself to 
die, but thrashes around trying to 
adjust to impossible new conditions, 
The public refuses to take the new 
kind of warfare (with its casualties 
in the tens of millions range) serious- 
ly. The apathy which leads people 
not to protest also leads them to re- 
fuse to give more than just the mini- 
mum amount of cooperation. Hence 
the proposal (which will probably 
not succeed) to make cooperation 
compulsory. 

We suggest that the Governor and 
key members of the New York legisla- 
ture tryspending two weekswiththeir 
families in a single small room, with- 
out ever leaving it for any purpose 
whatsoever, and report to us on the 
results. Even then the most import- 
ant psychological factor will be miss- 
ing: the daily and nightly terror in 
the living grave (shared alike by 
adults and children) wondering what 
has become of all that was loved in 
the outside world and what it will 
be like when we emerge again. As 
the Governor and the legislators sit 
in their rooms waiting for the two 
weeks to elapse, will they be think- 
ing to themselves: Thank God for 
the military system which has pre- 
served our American Way of Life? 
Or (at the very least) thank God for 
the military system which has seen 
to it that this same fate—or a worse 
one—has been inflicted on men, 
women and children in other coun- 
tries? R. F. 


THE POLITICS OF MORALITY 


The Saturday Evening Post, which 
is editorially committed to a vicious 
cold-war stand, recently published 
an article by Lewis Mumford on 
“How War Began.” The closing 
section of the article carried a dev- 
astating exposure of the madness 
of the nuclear arms race and by im- 


plication advocated that the United 


States withdraw from it, if neces- 
sary unilaterally. About the same 
time, Look carried an autobiograph- 
ical article by the TV star Steve 
Allen, in which he said that when 


_ World War II came he went into the 


Army because he did not have the 
couragetobea conscientious objector. 

€ went on to discuss in a discerning 
fashion the possible relevance of 
Biblical ethics to politics, and clearly 
indicated an inclination toward a 
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religious pacifist way of life. The 
Atlantic Monthly is a sort of “mass” 
organ of the upper- and middle-class 
respectable intelligentsia. In its May 
issue it carried an article by George 
F. Kennan entitled “Foreign Policy 
and Christian Conscience.” Other in- 
stances might be cited to illustrate 
the point that pacifist or near-pacifist 
views are being set forth these days 
in unaccustomed quarters. 

The statement by Kennan is, of 
such recent utterances, potentially the 
most significant. He does not “rule 
out force completely in international 
affairs”. He envisages the possibility 
that the United States might be in- 
vaded if the course he advocates were 
to be adopted. In that case, “if we 
must defend our homes, let us defend 
them as well as we can in the direct 
sense.” But he rejects the resort to 
defensive nuclear war against another 
people, even if refraining involves 
the risk of defeat and invasion. To 
the argument that “this means de- 
feat”, he replies: 

I am skeptical of the meaning of 
“victory” and “defeat” in their relation 
to modern war between great countries. 
To my mind the defeat is war itself. 
In any case it seems to me that there 
are times when we have no choice but 
to follow the dictates of our conscience, 
to throw ourselves on God’s mercy, and 
not to ask too many questions. 

We learned some time ago from 
a direct and absolutely reliable 
source that when Kennan was the 
chief of the Policy Planning Board 
of the State Department, he made it 
known in the discussions that took 
place in the higher echelons in State 
and Defense that he was unalterably 
and utterly opposed to the United 
States’ making the H-Bomb. This 
seems to be the real explanation of 
a development which has puzzled 
many in the last half dozen years, 
viz., that this man, who may well be 
better informed than any other Amer- 
ican in political life on matters re- 
lating to the Soviet Union and Com- 
munism, and who had had a dis- 
tinguished diplomatic career, sudden- 
ly came to be treated by the State 
Department as if he no longer ex- 
isted. 

In Europe, however, and in India, 
Kennan is more widely read than any 
other writer on politics in the Eng- 
lish language, in spite—or perhaps 
because—of the fact that he is mov- 
ing steadily farther from any position 
which the State Department, short of 
an internal revolution, could tol- 
erate. Less than two and a half years 


ago, in the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration Reith Lectures (published 
under the title Russia, the Atom, and 
the West), Kennan did not go beyond 
the suggestion that if the United 
States continued to be tied to “the 
negative dynamics of the weapons 
race,” he would be “tempted” to join 
those who would have it divest itself 
altogether of its nuclear armory. 
Moreover, he felt it necessary to dis- 
claim any idea of having the United 
States cut down its “deterrent” ca- 
pability. There is no such disclaimer 
in the Atlantic Monthly article. 
Rather, as we have pointed out, he 
now advocates renunciation of the 
use of nuclear weapons and recog- 
nizes that this may have a momen- 
tous effect on U. S.-Soviet power re- 
lationships: it may mean “defeat”. 
It will be interesting to see what 
Kennan will now have to say as to 
the concrete way in which the re- 
nunciation of any ultimate resort to 
nuclear weapons shall be expressed 
and made operative in foreign policy. 


There is one other, to us, extremely 
important observation. It is Kennan 
who has insisted on “realism” in 
foreign policy and has criticized 
“moralistic” (pseudo-moral) politics, 
which, instead of thinking of issues 
in terms of national interest and prac- 
tical choices, thinks of international 
affairs in terms of a contest between 
the good and the evil. It is significant 
that it is he who now flatly declares 
that a people may ultimately be 
faced by a moral issue and will have 
to decide it on moral grounds, and 
not “ask too many questions”. Is it 
possible that this moral issue will 
more and more impress itself on 
leaders and people in the United 
States and in the West generally? 
That they will see that what matters 
in the end is not bare survival but 
the quality of human life, that man- 
kind has to save its soul, and that it 
cannot do that if it succumbs to the 
degeneracy of nuclear war? 


All this suggests that, whatever 
their shortcomings, pacifists have been 
right in basing their stand not on 
fear of being hurt or killed but on 
revulsion against perpetuating the 
crime of mass slaughter and engaging 
in the dehumanizing of man. It 
raises anew the question as to whether 
in the present period pacifists should 
not, in their literature, action pro- 
jects, civil disobedience, etc., always 
place foremost the appeal to the 
conscience of the people and of the 
individual. A. J. M. 
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THE 
TOTALITARIAN 
MIND 


Roy Finch 


TOTALITARIANISM is one of the profound- 
est phenomena of the twentieth century. Its strength has 
come in no small part from its ability to get inside of 
and disorganize the minds of its opponents. Just as 
fascism worked a kind of “magic” in demoralizing the 
conservative mind, so Communism has worked a similar 
“magic” on the liberal. Liberals have been confused and 
divided, undermined inwardly. In fact, the word “lib- 
eral” itself has almost gone into quotation marks. It 
has achieved a certain ambiguity. Nobody quite knows 
what it means any more. Liberalism is slowly being dis- 
credited because the “liberal” himself doesn’t know the 
answer to too many questions. Why, for example, did 
so many liberals develop “color-blindness” to the situa- 
tion in Stalin’s Russia? Why has the liberal so often 
acted as if he felt “guilty” in the face of the totalitarian? 
What is the explanation of the “undertow in the mind” 
which has made so many liberals uncertain about Com- 
munism? 

It is time we had an answer to these questions. One 
of the few serious attempts to answer them is contained 
in one of the most brilliant political and philosophical 
essays of these years “To the End of Thought” by Jack 
Jones.* Whatever may be thought of his answers (and I 
am in fundamental disagreement with some of his most 
basic conclusions) Jones has seen the real dimensions of 
the problem, and his essay opens a veritable Pandora’s 
box of hypotheses and further questions. Seldom has 
the totalitarian mind, and indirectly the modern mind, 
been held up to such a reveajing scrutiny. This essay 
demands the most careful attention. It may well be one 
of the key writings of teday. 

The thesis of the essay is that Communism represents 
the end-point of the Western emphasis on reason carried 
to its logical conclusion in action. The Communist is 
the supreme rationalist who has gtasped the implica- 


* published in i.e. The Cambridge Review No. 4 (Nov. 1955) 
and reprinted in newspaper No.6 (Nov. 1958)—225 Fast 
5th Street, New York City 3—25c postpaid. 








tions of what “reason for the sake of reason’? must mean 
in the modern world and has translated it into practice, 
He has shaken free from a certain “objective” attitude 
which still encumbers the liberal and which cannot be 
justified by reason any longer. The Communist’s “supe- 
rior virtue” is his greater commitment to reason. 
What 
means as close to a one-hundred-per-cent theoretical or 
What 


strikes the non-Communist about Communist behavior 


does this commitment to reason mean? It 


rationalizing attitude toward life as possible. 


is its strange disregard for facts. Facts apparently do not 
mean the same thing to the Communist world as they do 
to the rest of the world. And this, says Jones, is indeed 
the case. The key to totalitarian mentality is this fun- 
damental principle: Facts do not matter. The totalitar- 
ian Communist is so committed to his theory that he 
tries to subject all facts to theory, even to the point of 
denying that facts are facts. This is an attitude which 
is something new under the sun. Facts are no longer 
thought of as having any independent reality. 

This theoretical attitude 
bewilders the liberal who, after all, also believes in 


(which so fascinates and 
theory and progress and history) involves two elements 
which fuse together: the desire to bring human society 
completely under conscious control and the abandon- 
ment of the idea of objectivity. This is the import of 
a penetrating statement made by Josef Pieper: “The 
conjunction between the ambition to plan society in 
detail and absolute skepticism about the possibility of 
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judging objectively is something close to a good work- | 


ing definition of totalitarianism.” 


The Communist’s superiority (from the rationalist 
standpoint) consists in large degree in his superiority 
to facts. Because he believes that facts as such are it- 
relevant, he has no compunction about doing anything 
necessary to subject them to the “higher truth” of 
theory. The Western world has witnessed some interest- 
ing and surprising examples of this. From the Con- 
munist standpoint the Dalai Lama was kidnapped 
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(whether in fact he was or not), the Hungarian revolu- 
tion was a fascist uprising (regardless of evidence), 
there were no slave labor camps under Stalin (as long as 
Stalin said there were not), ete. 


New Stage of Reason? 


While all this has a bizarre sound and is treated with 
mingled indignation, amusement and fear by most 
Westerners, Jones believes that it actually represents a 
new stage in the development of reason. The mistake 
of the non-Communist is not to see that the Communist 
really means what he says (to the factually-oriented 
non-Communist it seems impossible that he could mean 
it). What the non-Communist does not grasp is that 
the factual standpoint is not the only possible standpoint 
and that the Communist has literally given it up. What 
is really involved is a new definition of truth. Totalitar- 
ian “magic” is worked by the trick of really and truly 
believing that it doesn’t make any difference what our 
senses tell us about the world and that all that matters is 
what our minds tell us ought to be the case. This is the 
shift of consciousness which is the secret of totalitarian- 
ism. (For the philosopher, it is the Hegelian conception 
of truth as the consistency of an historically unfolding 
theoretical system which makes facts true. Only that is 
true which is consistent with the system, not that which 
corresponds to sensations.) 


This is what has given so many events of the last 
thirty years their strange air of unreality (as if some 
unprecedented dream-like version of the world were 
slowly gaining ground despite all common sense). 
Many have suspected that totalitarianism was in some 
way a mental phenomenon which could not be fully 
accounted for. They have not seen the depth of what 
was involved; hence they could not really locate the 
source of the challenge. They were battling with a kind 
of spook in the mind which grew by a mysterious inner 
power which could not be fathomed. What has really 
been happening is the emergence of a new conception of 
truth. Jones points out that the question with regard 
to Hungary or Tibet or Stalinism has not really been 
what it seemed to be (namely, what the objective facts 
were), but it has been a much deeper question—whether 
the idea of objectivity itself could hold out. Would 
people simply be demoralized by their own incompre- 
hension of the spectacle of those who no longer cared for 
objectivity and seemed to be able to maintain such an 
attitude? 

‘ So much confusion has been spread by this new at- 
titude that to this day many people are divided and 
bewildered about just what the facts were in such cases 
as these: Was Alger Hiss guilty or not? Did Americans 
use germ warfare in Korea? Did the Russians actually 
shoot up a satellite named Lunik in orbit around the 
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sun? Qbjectivity gets lost in the general bewilderment, 
and this is precisely the aim. 

This abandonment of objectivity (one might cail it . 
non-objective politics in analogy to non-objective art) 
would have had little force except that Western non- 
Communists themselves have come to question whether 
there is any meaning in the notion of objective facts 
anyway. A relativization of facts has been underway 
for a long time. The liberal in particular has been 
often intimidated because he sensed in the Communist 
a greater commitment to reason than his own. But the 
liberal was not quite ready to abandon objectivity. He 
could not quite swallow the Communist proposition that 
“to belittle the facts is a higher form of truth.” He 
thinks the factual attitude is everlasting. He does not 
realize that this attitude is one which only appeared at 
a certain historical stage and could disappear at an- 
other. (So the Romans must have felt about their con- 
ception of life when confronted with the new attitude of 
Christianity.) 

The factual standpoint requires that, to some extent, 
people trust their senses. But why should they trust 
their senses? It is just this reliance on the senses that 
may be passing away. 

Jones believes that, just as people came to believe 
that their desires were of no account in understanding 
the world, so they may come to believe that their sen- 
sations are of no account in understanding it either. 
What difference does it make what our senses tell us 
about the world by comparison with what we think 
ought to be so? Quite possibly, the idea of objectivity is 
a certain stage in the growth of reason which loses its 
meaning at the point where it comes to be believed that 
all truth is humanly and historically determined. Ob- 
jective sensation would then take its place among the 
discarded conceptions of truth like the mythological 
conception. Jones pointedly asks: “how can an organ- 
ism which has given up the criterion of desire cling to 
the far feebler one of sensation?” 

This is why so many arguments between Communists 
and non-Communists are fruitless. The non-Communist 
is arguing from the basis of a factual objectivity which 
the Communist has abandoned. To the non-Communist 
it sounds as if the Communist is simply lying, and from 
the standpoint of objective fact this is indeed the case. 
But the Communist has simply given up that stand- 
point. As the Communist sees it, what is really go- 
ing on is a power struggle in’ which the only real 
question is which interpretation of the facts can he 
made to prevail. Whoever wins the struggle will in 
the end determine what the facts are. History, after all, 
is written by the victors. There is no truth but historical 
truth, and in history losers are always wrong. 

Between non-Communist and Communist there is oc- 
curring a contest between different conceptions of truth, 
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Do sensations determine truth? Or does theory deter- 
mine truth? When the Spanish philosopher Ortega y 
Gasset said that “A great thing is dying in the world 
today—it is truth”, he meant truth based on the notion 
of objective fact, the kind of truth known in the world 
since the Greeks and dominant since the Renaissance. 
The same pont is made by the German philosopher 
Heidegger who says that the most important thing that 
is happenining in the world today is that we are losing 
the notion of objective Being (and Heidegger believes 
that in losing it we are failing in our ultimate human 
destiny which is for man to be the “shepherd of 
Being”) .* | 

Why does the idea grow that history and social power 
determine all truth? It is because men are captivated 
by the dream of the complete rationality of life, the 
dream of taking human life altogether out of the domain 
of the natural and the unconscious and subjecting it 
completely to conscious control. In the process the ir- 
rational freedom of man gets lost. Rationalist “freedom” 
is to live entirely by theory. It has nothing to do with 
the Jewish-Christian conception of freedom as free 
will. As the 19th century critics of Hegel profoundly 
understood, there is genuinely a conflict between reason 
and will, and the will-to-be-totally-rational is a will to 
destroy the will. But since the consistent rationalist 
finds no grounds for believing in free will anyway, he 
has no difficulty in choosing between freedom and rea- 
son: he chooses reason. 


Torquemadas of the Rational 


To be aware of the limits of reason is to be “reason- 
able”, and this was the “liberal” attitude suggested by 
Socrates, who recommended, as Plato quoted him, only 
“a hesitating confidence in human reason”. Not to sec 
any “horizontal” limits to human reason at all is to 
be “rationalistic’ and in modern times that means 
totalitarian. The totalitarian is a veritable Torquemada 
of the rational. He believes that people must be forced 
to be “good” (i. e. to conform to abstract plans). If 
people will not do what theory requires, they must be 
coerced by “rational compulsion”. And this is thought 
to be preferable to haphazard improvisation or oper- 
ating without any theory. This is the attitude (with its 
masochistic overtones) which lies behind the state- 
ment made by an Israeli Communist and quoted by Mel- 
ford Spiro: “The United States is a paradise of fools; 
the Soviet Union is a hell of wise men.” This party 
member was not deceived; but he would rather have 


* George Kennan has spoken of the Communists’ “habitual 
carelessness about truth.” But it is not a question of “careles:- 
ness”. Wyndham Lewis was nearer the mark when he said 
that the West is experiencing “a crisis of confidence in the 
survival value of truth”. What he meant was “objective” 
truth. 








been in hell if at least it was a “rational” or consciously 
brought about hell. 

In the Western world in the past, Jones believes, 
reason has been controlled by three things:—-first, nat- 
ural biological desires (which was the case down to 
the advent of Christianity) ; second, faith (which was 
the case when Christianity tossed aside the bodily de- 
sires on behalf of the soul) ; and, thirdly, objective fact 
(which was the case when modern science tossed aside 
the soul on behalf of objective reason). In Jones’s view 
the original biopsychic wholeness of man has beentwice- 
broken in the Western tradition: once when Christiau- 
ity performed the magic trick of breaking off the soul 
from the body and again when modern science broke off 
objective reason from the soul. 


With the advent of totalitarianism a new situation 
arises. Reason breaks loose from sensations as it for- 
merly broke loose from desires. Facts lose their pri- 
macy in reality as desires formerly lost theirs. The 
totalitarian performs a new “magic trick”—he tosses 
aside the facts the way the Christian tossed aside the 
body. And he is met with the same sense of bafflement 
and amazement, going over into fear and panic. (Nor 
can force stamp him out any more than it could the 
Christian, because his is primarily an attitude of mind 
and no one can shoot something mental.) Truth and 
reality for him are only in theory. His pride is that he 
can disregard his subjective life (subjective feelings 
have no historical significance) and also disregard ob- 
jective facts. He is, ascetically speaking, as Jones points 
out, more “advanced” than either the religious man or 
the scientist, since the former is still concerned with 
subjective states and the latter with some degree of ob- 
jectivity. 

It is a phenomenon long familiar from religious his- 
tory that no facts can refute a faith. What the Com- 
munists have discovered is that no facts need refute a 
theory. Any fact can always be explained away in some 
fashion or other. We have even watched the strange 
spectacle of facts disappearing and then reappearing 
again. For example, under Stalin there were no slave 
labor camps in Russia. After Khrushchev’s speech there 
were slave labor camps in Russia under Stalin. Non- 
Communists keep expecting Communists to be embar- 
rassed by this sort of shift. But it is not particularly 
embarrassing if you do not define truth in terms of 
facts. History requires that facts change. How is this 
different in principle from the rewriting of history books 
when a new generation of American historians comes 
along? (Some American Communists had not quite 
learned the lesson—they refused to accept that the slave 
labor camps were facts even after they had been “re- 
factualized” by Khrushchev. ) 


At first sight it might appear that reason cannot op- 
erate without some final arbitrament by facts and that 
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we cannot live in a world that is non-factual. What 
decides between rival interpretations of the same facts? 
After all to the people in the slave labor camps there 
were at all times slave labor camps. But the difference 
was that these inmates were not in power, so that the 
historical mantle of determining what was and what was 
not a fact had not fallen on them. The totalitarian mind 
is committed to the proposition that power alone deter- 
mines facts. What further appeal could there be beyond 
what historical power singles out as “truth”? (Since 
ne Soviet history books mention Trotzky, quite realistic- 
ally in Russia Trotzky never existed.) 

It is a significant point that this new attitude spells 
the end—not only of religion (that was already seriously 
weakened in the Renaissance)—but of science also. 
Science as such cannot long exist without some respect 
for an objectivity which meets theory on an equal foot- 
ing. (A few more episodes like the Lysenko one, for 
example, and genetics as a science would certainly be 
dead in Russia.) But there is nothing eternal about 
science. It is simply an attitude which could disappear. 
(And, in fact, many people show signs of being fed up 
with it.) 

How did this strange new world come about? The 
ultimate answer lies in the philosophies of Kant and 
Hegel, which abolished the notion of objectivity 
(though these philosophies themselves were the product 
of a development which started in the Renaissance of 
“stripping down the world”). But the proximate cause 





lies in the old Bolsheviks, who undoubtedly believed 
that reason would bring about justice, freedom and hap- 
piness—what have since come to be regarded as the old- 
fashioned bourgeois values. But with the success of the 
revolution these values did not materialize, and there 
even seemed to be some conflict between them and the 
advancing social power. Yet it could not be admitted 
that perhaps the idea of rational control itself was 
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at fault. Here is the place where, as Jones sees it, Stalin 
stepped in and decreed that rational control must go on 
even in the absence of the other values. The old values 
were jettisoned or postponed into the indefinite future. 
The extension of rational control became an end in it- 
self. “History” now meant what Jack Jones calls the 
“automatic development of the rationalist-industrial 
process itself’—in other words, the growth of technol- 
ogy and organization for its own sake. 

Along with this went an increasing demand for ascet- 
icism in repressing the painful sensations evoked by 
the horrors which the extension of rational control 
brought about. With the sophisticated (as distinct 
from the gullible) to be willing to swallow more and 
more “necessities” without protest became the mark of 
true dedication. To make greater and greater sacrifices 
of common sense and ordinary feeling became the mark 
of the true Communist. “The more he chastizes me 
the more I will love him”—many a Communist might 
have said about the ruthlessness of Stalin. What in 
some respects was morally on the level of ordinary 
gangster behavior was invested with the aura of “his- 
torical necessity” when done by those in power. Com- 
munism became almost a blank check for rationalizing 
power. 

In Jones’s view Communism is a revelation of the 
nature of reason when it attempts to operate apart from 
desires, faith or facts. What is there left to give point to 
it? The Communist Party, he believes, falls heir to the 
entire Western rationalist tradition (this was also 
Marx’s view), and this is certainly true if we remember 
that Marx was firmly rooted in Hegel who summed up 
Western rationalism to that point. This is the etiology 
of the totalitarian mind: a fanatical devotion to “reason” 
which resembles the Old Testament devotion to a super- 
natural God. The fallacy is, in Jones’s words that “the 
Marxist confused the achievement of total rationalist 
virtue with total happiness.” 


Is Reason to Blame? 


This brief restatement of some of Jones’s views does 
not do justice to the many important insights contained 
in “To the End of Thought”. The essay merits the most 
careful analysis and discussion. If Jones is correct, the 
drift of the remaining years of this century may be 
toward totalitarianism whether anyone wants it or not, 
as long as we maintain the identification of total ra- 
tionalism with freedom. The analogy which he draws 
between the ultimate powerlessness of the Roman Em- 
pire to resist Christianity and the powerlessness of the 
Western world to resist Communist totalitarianism (and 
in each case for the same reason because each has im- 
plicit in it the very thing it was opposing) suggests 
the profundity of the problem. 

Yet it can be argued that Jones proves too much. He 
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tends to make his quarrel with reason itself and with 
what he calls the “infinite pursuit of abstraction”. Ac- 
tually his quarrel is with a particular conception of 
reason—that represented by the Hegelian identification 
of reason with the historical process which deteriorated 
into the Stalinist identification of reason with the 
spread and development of technology. But it is by no 
means proved that this identification of reason with 
history was inevitable or that there is no escape from it. 
Furthermore there are other powerful philosophical 
currents which are in opposition to totalistic rational- 
ism. It is true that 19th century “will philosophies”— 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche—also deteriorated into to- 
talitarianism (Hitler). But British and American 
thought has never in any case accepted Kant and Hegel, 
but (after a brief flirtation with them) has remained 
loyal to the empiricist (sensationist) tradition of Locke 
and Hume, which is still strong today in men like 
Russell and Wittgenstein. It is clear that both British 
and American thought are pretty well inoculated against 
excessive rationalism. (It is interesting that, just as 
English thought with its experimental empiricism in- 
fected India, so German rationalism has been “teaching” 
China. We have today in Chinese Communism so to 
speak, practicing Chinese German rationalists.) 

But even rationalism itself may escape from the 
Hegelian trap without giving up the scientific develop- 
ment. Reason has made considerable progress since the 
time of Hegel, particularly in discovering its own limits. 
This is the meaning of important advances in modern 
physics, mathematics, and logic. A total rationalism 
cannot be sustained today even with regard to the 
physical world, much less with regard to history or 
society. Reason has no grounds any !onger for the 
grandiose formulations of a Hegel. A universal final 
theory about anything cannot now be formulated; rea- 
son itself has gone beyond it. 


Reason Closing Itself Out 


Psychologically it may be that reason is based on 
functional sublimations (though not functional repres- 
sion as Jones maintains). But there is no reason why 
these sublimations cannot go on indefinitely, so long as 
reason does not attempt to totalize itself or close itself 
out. What is necessary is to show that it is the very 
nature of reason to be open. Oddly enough, this is pre- 
cisely what is done in modern mathematics and logic. 
There is a mathematical proof known as Godel’s Theo- 
rem, which proves the impossibility of ever making a 
totally closed system of the whole of mathematics. It 
demonstrates that any attempt to close mathematics 
into one system generates self-contradictions. What is 
true for mathematics is also true for any attempted 
universal systematization. Jones’s quarrel is not, there- 
fore, as he thinks it is, with reason itself, but with the 
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closure of reason which occurs when any system of 
thought claims to be universal and all-embracing. 

How could Marxist-Leninism make such a claim? 
Only because it identified itself with history and so lost 
sight of the fact that it is only a theory about history. 
This identification was made easier by the fact that 
the theory came to power. It seemed as if the theory 
had been validated by its own coming to power, as if 
theory and practice had finally merged. At this point 
the submission of theory to power took place. From 
this time on it could only look as if the further develop. 
ment of theory was the same thing as the further develop- 
ment of power. These was no leverage any more for 
theory to act on, power. The theory was power. 

The total rationalism existed and had merged with 
practice. What went wrong with it? It is significant that 
Jones’s goal of biopsychic wholeness was also the goal 
which the Hegelian view of history envisaged. Reason 
was to bring to consciousness and so gradually restore 
on the conscious level the original paradisiacal state of 
integrated man. History would come to an end when 
the split between life and theory was healed and man 
was what he was in the beginning, only this time with 
full consciousness. Marx took this over to mean that, 
with the classless society and the abolition of owner- 
ship, man would be free again to function in his bio- 
psychic wholeness. 


The Mirage of Total System 


What went wrong with these goals of freedom, justice 
and happiness? Reason, which was supposed to lead to 
them, actually appeared to lead away from them. Is 
reason at fault? Jones concludes that it is, and that the 
Communists discovered this before Stalin that “the. 
oretical omnipotence” actually goes hand in hand, not 
with the full life, but with “organic paralysis.” The 
emergence of reason, he believes, is purchased at the 
price of a steadily increasing immobilization of the rest 
of the human psyche. When reason becomes total, 
there is total emotional immobilization. 


This is to be blamed, however, not, as Jones supposes, 
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on reason per se, but on reason “coming to an end’— | 
that is, on reason which can no longer distinguish itself | 


from human history. The difficulty arises when the put- 
suit of abstraction is not regarded as infinite. Marxism 
cannot interact on or with history when it puts itself 
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in the position of a self-reenforcing system which per- | Stay 


mis nothing outside of itself which can change it. When 
we understand the paradoxes of closed systems (studied 


in modern mathematics and logic) we will understand | 


why any such closed system is doomed to failure even 
in its own terms. 

It is not that we have come “to the end of thought” 
(there is no end of thought), but the attempt is made to 
end thought. The “omnipotence of thought” is only the 
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mirage of total system replacing the fundamentally 
creative and “vertical” character of reason. If we under- 
stand that no theory can ever be total, and if this can be 
demonstrated by reason itself, this totalistic mistake can 
be avoided. In fact, with this discovery the rationale of 
the totalitarian mind is exploded. Any unity of theory 
and practice is then seen to be only a seeming unity un- 
less the fundamental openness of both theory and 
practice is retained. 

Why did not Marxism in power address itself to the 
achievement of ethical goals instead of deteriorating 
into the oppression and terror of the Stalinist regime? 
Jones’s answer seems to boil down to this—that the 
Marxist-Leninists had lost faith in the reality of their 
own desires and could find no rationalistic defense of 
the ethical goals within the terms of their own thinking. 
Their ethical paralysis, he thinks, arose from the very 
nature of reason, which provided them with no ground 
to stand on to resist the deterioration. 

But this was a failure, not of reason, but of system. 
What collapsed was the attempt to find in total system 
fused with total power, any ethical limitation. (Under 
these circumstances there was, as Trotzky put it, “no 
way to be right except with and by the Party”.) There 
is no escape from the trap created by the fusion of 
total theory with total power except to realize that, in 
the nature of things, no theory and no power can ever 
be total. The extraneous, uncontrollable element re- 
mains fully real in both history and reason, whatever 
attempts may be made to remove it. (Even Hegel, who 
put the state above virtually everything, recognized that 
art, religion and philosophy do not fall under the state 
—a lesson which Communists failed to learn.) - 

Totalistic thinking is thinking which has come to an 
end, but nothing in the nature of reason itself drives it 
to this end. (The real failure is actually a failure of 
will.) What is lost is another dimension of thought, 
which is not outward to more and more systematization, 
but upward to more and more abstract understanding. 
This emergent nature of reason is lost sight of in the 
systematizing and rational control mania. As the great 
American philosopher Charles Pierce recognized, the 
supreme task of reason is to keep itself and its environ- 
ment open. 

Social power as a goal (as in Russia) is no more de- 
sirable in itself than individual power (as in the United 
States). There is no reason to suppose that social power 
will of itself result in ethically desirable goals. On the 
contrary, it tends to generate just more and more ra- 
tional control. This mania for rational control itself has 
to be controlled in the interests of reason as a creative 
activity. One of the profound questions raised by Jones 
is whether creative tendencies any longer have enough 
force to do this. 

A totally controlled and totally organized society 
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would be one which would be neither free nor creative. 
(The element of chance is what makes creativity pos- 
sible.) It may be that the Western world is moving in. 
this direction, but there are powerful forces, including 
modern science in its more theoretical aspects, which 
are moving in another direction. The most unfortunate 
moment will be when reactionary capitalists realize 
that the Communists have done what they wanted to do, 
only better. They may switch support to the more dia- 
ciplined society prescribed by Communism. A certain 
sacrifice would be involved—giving up the money cri- 
terion of power, but in place of it real power might be 
retained. 


Society as an Army 


What would be the advantages from their point of 
view? First, the liquidation of the trade union move- 
ment in the Western sense. The workers would be kept 
at their work—denied, as in Russia, the right to strike 
or to change their place or kind of work without permis- 
sion. Second, the abolition of (what they regard as) 
tedious free speech, which enables malcontents to stir 
up people with promises of greater equality and per- 
sonal liberty. Third, the end of even the remnants of 
the two-party system and its replacement by the self- 
perpetuating Central Committee system, which has 
always been the method used by American corporations 
anyway. 

Capitalists have always liked the Army for its disci- 
pline. Now comes a plan to make the whole of society 
into an Army, the most “rationalistic” and “controlled” 
of all institutions. If this can be dramatized as a “step 
forward” it is easier to accomplish. Whatever this sys- 
tem was called and whatever theory it took place under 
the aegis of, in reality it would simply be a transition 
to state capitalism, which could scarcely improve the 
lot of the average person. 


The idea that rationalizing society is in itself in 
some way an improvement is out-of-date because it is 
all too apparent that the extension of organization 
under any auspices does not of itself increase personal 
liberty. Both individual power and social power have 
to be limited for the sake of releasing the creative 
capabilities of both individual and society. A radical 
movement which can resist the totalitarian drift should 
be aware that the abolition of special privilege must 
be for the sake of freeing people, not for the sake of 
forcing them to submit to more rigid organization. 
This means today that radicals should concentrate on 
limiting, pluralizing and decentralizing power, all kinds 
of power. Above all they should learn to understand 
the profound meaning of the words of Tolstoy, speak- 
ing of the revolutionaries of his day: “Their chief 
mistake is the superstition that one can arrange human 


life.” 
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IDEOLOGY IN THE 


FOURTH DIMENSION 


JACK JONES 


MR. FINCH has written a perspicacious and 
at times quite brilliant exposition of my long-neglected 
essay. To lapse into romance, he has kissed the Sleep- 
ing Idea, and broken the spell. It now awakens, I think, 
into effectuality. 

In this commentary, I do not want to emphasize too 
much the remaining areas of disagreement between 
Mr, Finch and myself—some of these are minor and 
others are too technical to be discussed here with reason- 
able brevity. In any case, just now does not seem to me 
the occasion to strive for a final theoretical precision. 
While touching upon Mr. Finch’s objections, I shall 
endeavor to give some account of the more immediate 
potentialities of my central idea—especially as they re- 
late to keeping the international peace, a matter which 
has been—and of course rightly so—of primary concern 
to LIBERATION. 

In this respect my approach has been somewhat in- 
direct, although it may yet turn out to have been of no 
less value for all that. The hope of avoiding war has 
always seemed to me to rest ultimately upon that of 
achieving a universal ideology, a concept of human 
purpose which (if the leaderships have any competence 
at all) automatically halts, short of mutual destruction, 
the conflicts that inevitably arise among men.’ 

This is essentially a rather banal idea. Less so, how- 


1. This brake has been working so badly that when it does 
work—as in the recent settlement of the Cyprus dispute—it 
comes as a pleasant surprise. But we should be able to take 
things like this for granted. 
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ever, is the recognition that while today the world often 
seems to have such an ideology, yet it does not have one. 
What prevents this, of course, is the difference between 
the totalitarian interpretation of the ideology of the 
Enlightenment, and our own Western version, which is 
less extreme—or less “advanced” as they look at it 
This difference is small or even non-existent upon the 
purely formal level, where there often seems to be an 
agreement “in principle” on most matters. The crucial 
differences—upon which hangs the issue of peace or 
war—exist in the almost intangible sub-rational level, 
in wha might be called the ideological and political 
“fourth-dimension.” It is this dimension that I am 
trying to “explicate,” since on the formal level I believe 
that the problem is insoluble. 






Mr. Finch begins his dissenting remarks with the | 


suggestion that perhaps I have tried to prove too much. 
I do not think it is really that in the gratuitous sense, 
for it may be justifiably demanded of any post-Marxist 
general interpretation of history and society—such as 
the one that we are now considering—that it prove a 


great deal. The great deal that I am trying to prove is | 


that it is the functional nature of the rational faculty 
which has determined the “superstructure” of rational 
civilization, including (instead of as in Marxism de- 
riving from) its economic aspect. Mr, Finch’s exegesis 
gives somewhat less attention than I did in my original 
essay to this functional level, and it may be complemen- 
tary if I enlarge now upon this. 

All ideologies are based upon some conception of a 
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geal (presently called “freedom”) and a conception of 
the opposing forces (“evil”). Toward the end of the 
19th century the ideology of Marxism began to win the 
confidence of many intelligent and creative people and 
among these people for a few decades had a de facto 
majority. But this élite began to drop away as it became 
clear that Marxism had developed into an ideology of 
power rather than of “freedom.” It had become un- 
mistakably clear that the socialization of a country 
did not necessarily bring the desired goal (but fre- 
quently worsened the situation); and on the other 
hand the capitalists and the capitalist society could no 
longer with any realism be regarded as the source of 
all evil. Everywhere today, the Communists are at- 
tempting to maintain the discredited ideology, neces- 
sarily by force and fraud, since it no longer arouses 
voluntary enthusiasm ‘except perhaps at the unsophis- 
ticated peripheries of the Enlightenment’s ideological 
empire, the capital of which has shifted to Moscow. It is 
true that even so this ideology, for lack of another, does 
still command in variants the tacit acquiescence of 
large portions of the non-Communist intellectual class. 
The disgust underlying this acquiescence was expressed 
more frankly in the 40’s, especially in Dwight Mac- 
donald’s Politics, but what we have now is really apathy, 
not genuine belief or disbelief of any kind. 

New conceptions of “freedom” and of what the op- 
posing force consists must be found. The Marxist ex- 
planation is that the nature of capitalist economy has 
determined recent history, making “inner contradic- 
tions” and “oppressions” inevitable which cannot be 
removed except by the elimination of private owucr- 
ship and the creation of a socialist economy and society. 
My own hypothesis is that it is the functional nature 
of the rational consciousness itself which results in 
these “contradictions” and “oppressions”—actually the 
intrapsychic ambivalencies and repressions which have 
been determining the socio-historic events since the 
Enlightenment. In my view this nature of the rational 
development does not derive from but propagates the 
economic development, both capitalist and socialist. 
Consequently, the shift from the former to the latter 
mode of economy cannot—and we have seen, in fact, 
that it does not—remove the “oppressions” (repres- 
sions) since these are only secondarily economic. The 
primary problem remains untouched, although in social- 
ism no doubt some economic injustice and unearned 
privilege is removed. The fact that economic privilege 
generally returns in another form is not the basic issue 
either—it is a consequence—for equality as such cannot 
be directly correlated to what we call freedom. 

The meaning of this word has become the ideological 
Rosetta Stone of our time. In my opinion, however, 
the solution is impossible unless the functional negation 
of freedom inherent in the rational power itself is 
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grasped. From this also we may understand the enig- 
matic power of Orwell’s fermula, “Freedom is Slavery,” 
(i. e. rational “freedom” contains its own functional. 
negation. ) 

The technical analysis of this negation is contained in 
section 3 of my essay, aid I will only summarize it here 
in one paragraph. The religious attitude to the world 
consists of the projection of human desire upon the en- 
vironment—cosmic, natural and human. This projec- 
tion must be considered as normal and even desirable 
insofar as it can be maintained. (En passant, it must be 
noted that contemporaneously many believe quite er- 
roneously that they are rational, while continuing to 
live irrationally—just as many pagans assumed or still 
assume that Christianity is merely some new form of the 
old pagan religion.) It is reason which introduces an 
artificial mode of consciousness. This is the suspension 
of the au naturel projection of desire in order to regard 
the thing “objectively”—i. e. as a “fact.” As the area 
of factualization grows, so does the area of the sus- 
pension of desire, which then becomes habitual or 
chronic, and thus leads to a freezing of the emotional or 
psychic life. Accordingly, the “human” meaning of this 
factualization process, in the individual and modern 
industrial society, becomes increasingly ambiguous. 
This meaning, the idea of human goal or purpose, is 
derived increasingly from theory and not from desire. 
That is, the rational consciousness becomes its own end, 
and is projected as such backwards and forwards 
through the historical record. Politically, this is the 
functional (as distinguished from the formal) meaning 
of “Progress.” 


The further development of the rational power and 
its products therefore cannot remove the obstacles to 
“freedom” and on the contrary, intensifies them. 


This freedom, in the Christian era, was that which 
was called “heaven” (this in turn was the spiritualized 
—i. e. anti- or a-physical—version of earlier pagan con- 
cepts such as the Promised Land, Eden, Happy Hunting 
Ground, etc.). But this original goal, functionally, is not 
one that we are now approaching, but one from which 
we are steadily drawing away. For any concept of free- 
dom or heaven reduces in the final analysis to biopsychic 
disinhibition and the return of the human organism to 
its au naturel state (as relatively existent in the prim- 
itive or the child.) It will be objected: “But this is 
impossible!” Appallingly true! But that is what we 
hope for, and is the goal of that energetic impulse we 


2. I believe that Mr. Finch is still misled by this concept into 
thinking that the point is to “open” a “closed” system—in 
the functional sense, as distinguished from the formal, Com- 
munism is already “open.” But change in itself merely can- 
not be taken as an evaluntive criterion—it may be change 
from good to bad, or from bad to worse. 
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call the “soul.” The effort of the soul to overcome the 
obstacles and repressions blocking its functional unity 
is the only real “struggle for freedom.” And the hope 
for this freedom (necessarily including the overcoming 
of the psychic negation in the rational power) is in no 
way “mystical” or “reactionary” (though doubtless it 
is “irrational’) but is inherent in human nature and 
cannot be removed from it without the sort of mutila- 
tion that the Communists are now advising us to per- 
form.*® Their will is thus, in Mr. Finch’s acute expres- 
sion, a “will-to-destroy-the-will.” This form of human 
will has lost its guiding star; power has become its own 
end, leaving only an ambivalent contest between tyranny 
and anarchy. 


Virtue, Tyranny and Freedom 


It is thus essential to see that reason does not and 
cannot contain “freedom” in itself, although it provides 
the power that rests ultimately, as all power does, upon 
the “discipline” of repression. When we think this 
repression is objectively justified, that is, forced by the 
necessities of survival under given temporal conditions, 
we call it virtue. When we do not, we call it tyranny. 

It is natural and perhaps even inevitable that these 
virtues or repressions tend to get confused with their 
object, i. e. freedom, and then come to seem desirable 
in themselves. But this is the problem. Except for the 
childhood period, it is quite possible that au naturel 
freedom is gone for good, but as Thomas Wolfe wrote of 
death, “We must deny it all along the way.” It may be 
that in its absolute sense (of course we all have our 
moments) freedom can be approached only in the form 
of hope, but this hope it is all-essential to maintain.* 

The social and/or intra-individual confusion between 
this freedom and virtue sometimes becomes so great 


3. Our friend Mr. Irving Howe, over at Dissent and the 
Partisan Review, of late has been doggedly trying to recon- 
cile Pasternak and Marxism. Naturally, I wish him luck, 
but I fear that in terms of strict Marxist virtue, he could 
use a little brainwashing. 

4. “Learn from your dreams what you lack.” (Auden). What 
the peoples of the world lack and want, is not the rational 
virtue that we are urging upon them ideologically through 
the mistaken impression that it constitutes freedom. I think 
it was Marshall McLuhan who remarked that Elvis Presley 
had done more damage to the Iron Curtain than the Voice 
of America. Unless gagged by the virtuous, what the peoples 
of the world want is less virtue and more freedom—i. e 
neither Jefferson nor Marx, neither Eisenhower nor Khrush- 
chev, but Elvis Presley and Brigitte Bardot. And they are 
dead right in the sense that the latter are in fact cioser to 
that primal Eden which is the ultimate scene of freedom. 
IT am not suggesting, of course, that virtue has no objective 
justification—of course it does—or that no better avatars of 
freedom can be imagined, but simply making the point that a 
way must be found (without slurring over the functional 
difference) to make virtue and freedom complementary in- 
stead of as now antagonistic. 
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that we call it “crazy”—then if we dare, or later over 
the graves of the victims. Thus just as the Inquisition 
(or our own Salem trials) demonstrated the Christian 
virtue gone crazy, so the Communist Terror in Russia 
and China (anticipated by that of the French Revolu- 
tion) demonstrate the rational virtue gone crazy.’ But 
this does not make it any the less a virtue—it only il- 
lustrates the ambiguity of virtue which (as also in 
Christianity) is inherent and cannot be removed from it. 
Accordingly, we are better able to understand how 
Stalin, for example, could be both (instead of “either”) 
a “great leader of humanity” and a “bloodthirsty assas- 
sin.” He became the latter in a colossal effort—cesem- 
bling, as Mr. Finch points out, that of Torquemada—- 
to maintain the total rational virtue in power after its 
identification with “freedom” began to fail—toward 
the end it probably failed also for him. 


The problem is rather to disjoin and balance the two 
but this cannot be done as long as the basic difference 
is not seen. So, again, it is of the first importance to 
grasp the functional negation inherent in the rational 
power. Mr. Finch seems willing to grant this negation 
in part provided that it is called “sublimation” rather 
than repression. I agree that the former is a somewhat 
more cheerful term and have no objection to its use by 
others provided that in the theoretical area this sub- 
limation is seen clearly as a form of virtue and not con- 
fused in any way with the original functional freedom. 
In the human area, in terms of actual life, I not only 
have no objection to this confusion but think it is very 
desirable. However, in theoretical terms, I feel that Mr. 
Finch is stil] putting too much emphasis upon a formal 
refutation of the Communist ideology. I do not believe 
that a great deal has been or can be accomplished in this 
way. I do not think it likely that the totalitarian mind 
will be impressed by Godel’s Theorem or the argument 
that reason itself demonstrates its own limits, or that “it 
is in the very nature of reason to be open.” (Here Mr. 
Finch seems to be having it both ways?) But the Com- 
munist totalitarian is not interested in formal ideas, to 
him merely the various costumes of the functional “class 








—— 


conflict” underlying. Thus the first variation of the | 


formal refutation given by Mr. Finch he is quite certain 
to interpret as a symptom, signifying the end of bour- 
geois thought merely; the second variation he will 


interpret as typical petiy-bourgeois hesitancy and in- 


5. The craziness abated somewhat after Stalin’s death; the 
consequences were partially recognized and the “innocent” 
and “guilty” (insofar as the terms ever had any meaning) 
were partially distinguished. But so far from relaxing our 
efforts now at some new ideological resolution, we should 
redouble them, in order to take advantage of the opportunity, 
knowing that (a Chinese?) Savonarola could return at any 
time. 
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ability to come to an ideological decision.® I think it is 
quite hopeless to meet the issue upon the formal level 
only (even there I am not entirely in agreement with 
Mr. Finch) because the Communist is interested only 
in the deeper meaning. And in this sense he is right. 

For “form follows function” and although on the 
wrong side he is actually involved with the real issue 
underlying the meaningless socio-economic formulae 
today. The real issue is how much freedom to sacrifice 
to the rational power (since inherently it does demand 
this sacrifice) and only when we see that are we in a 
position to resist the totalitarian advance. It then 
becomes a question of how to limit this sacrifice through- 
out modern industrial civilization (both capitalist and 
communist) thus halting the otherwise inevitable 
erosion of freedom (social and intrapersonal.) Only 
an insight into the nature of the rational power can give 
us the unitary grasp of contemporary socio-economic 
phenomena to which Marxism once did but can no 
longer pretend. With its aid we are able to see the essen- 
tial unity of widely separated and apparently irrelevant 
problems—for examples, the common element in prob- 
lems like those of the Aswan Dam and of Washington 
Square Park.’ It is always a matter of the cost of the ra- 
tional development; how much to pay is a matter of 
judgment, and many judgments are possible—but no 
judgment that rests upon a denial of the cost can be 
anything but ruinous. 

This insight is also applicable to Mr. Finch’s wholly 
admirable distinction between the “reasonable” and the 
“rational” (which I am gratefully adopting). To the 
reasonable man the rational virtue—and this is also 
true of any other kind of virtue that has appeared in 
history, such as the military (e. g. Roman) ; the religious 
(e. g. Christian)—is never an end in itself but only a 
means. His ultimate object is always to get back to the 
end—i. e. to as much biopsychic freedom as possible. 
To the rational man, however, (as we are using the 


6. “Degenerate idealism, as the pirate ship of monopoly 
capital poises for its final descent into the oblivion of history. 
is casting about desperately for the wherewithal to continue 
its miserable existence. The latest screech to be emitted from 
that quarter... ” ete. 

7. The recent attempt to drive the urban traffic-grid through 
this park, one of the few 19th century enclaves in New York, 
only illustrates a process going on all over the country, where 
the automobile, once a “means”, has become an end and 
destroys its original end. Not only has it eliminated all 
“unspoiled resorts” from the continent, but with congestion 
and smog has made life in certain large cities like Los 
Angeles almost intolerable. (See the recent New York Times 
Series upon this and other urban problems.) The science- 
fiction writers, notably Frederick Pohl (The Case Against 
Tomorrow, ete.) by satirizing these trends in industrialization 
and its western ideologists the advertisers, have probably 
been doing more for freedom than the entire liberal-radical 
press, 
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expression) the rational virtue has become totalitarian- 
ized—i. e. has become its own end, although this situa- 
tion may not be expressed overtly and the more 
“human” ends may be affirmed, “postponed” into the 
future. Thus the anti-physical Christian “pie-in-the- 
sky” becomes the rational anti-psychic “pie-in-the- 
future” which is considerably less attainable.. Although 
the ostensible “material” goals may be achieved (as 
substantially already in the U. S. and perhaps now to 
an increasing extent in the Communist countries) this 
in no way alters the futuristic aspect of the pie, especial- 
ly for the intellectual class, for this pie always was the 
hope of relinquishing the rational virtue itself and thus 
regaining Eden. 

The reasonable man instinctively knows this and so 
tries and to an extent succeeds in limiting virtue or 
escaping it in part. Now as in previous epochs the 
psychology of total virtue is foreign to him. He tends 
to project his own reasonableness (as do many liberals 
today) upon the rational man, recognizing in him and 
often admiring a greater degree of virtue (since freedom 
cannot protect itself, and only virtue can do that) 
without realizing that this virtue has become its own end. 
The ghastly stresses and strains of the Orwell Phenom- 
ena, taking place within the contemporary totalitarian 
personality (and the society that he dominates) are 
incomprehensible to the reasonable man, for they ap- 
pear to him as an impossible amalgam of good and 
evil. He is, so to speak, not crazy enough to understand 
what is going on. He assumes (erroneously) that there 
must be some reasonable solution and looks for it. 

This is why so many excellent ideas and plans at- 
tractive to reasonable men turn out to be ideologically 
impotent. Thus: a (to start) “Union of English-speak- 
ing Peoples”? Of course, why not? Or: international 
economic cooperation to help the poorer countries, as 
recently suggested by the “conservative” de Gaulle? 
Mais oui. An international “war against disease?” 
Obviously. Taking the fuse out of the atomic bomb by 
a disarmament agreement, including adequate inspec- 
tion? Certainly. 


Reasonable but Not Rational 


The trouble with these and many other schemes is 
that they are reasonable. If the problem lay in the area 
of the reasonable, we would have no problem. But it 
doesn’t. It lies at the point where the reasonable be- 
comes the rational, that is where the livable compromise 
between virtue and freedom breaks down (the break- 
down which engenders all nihilist phenomena.) It is 
at this point that the sur-rational Communist considers 
it his duty to see that virtue does not fail: he envisages 
a world in which everything is eliminated but the ra- 
tional virtue, endlessly developing quantitavely and 
qualitatively. This is a prospect before which the 
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reasonable man shrinks, more instinctively than ideo- 
logically, since total rational virtue is outside his ex- 
perience and he does not even know what it is. ‘ihis 
is why, as i remarked before, often when we thought we 
had an agreement with the Communists, yet we did not 
have one. For the reasonable man, there will come a 
point where he has had enough of virtue and will want 
to get back to the end, or freedom. The Communist 
understands this psychology of the reasonable man 
quite well (although the reverse is not true). While 
perhaps tactfully nursing the latter’s illusions, the 
Communist is already thinking ahead to the point 
where he knows his reasonable “fellow-traveller” is 
going to want to get off the train, and taking the neces- 
sary precautions to prevent this departure.* And if this 
procedure is observed by the reasonable man, who nat- 
urally grows uneasy, the Communist may resort to di- 
rect menace: “I advise you to stop spying on me, and 
to get rid of this obsession of yours about ‘inspection.’ 
Bear in mind that I am able and willing to wipe you off 
the face of the earth.” This combination of blackmail 
and ideological pressure will in the end prove irresist- 
ible, within the present complex of Western ideas. The 
position of the reasonable man today is perilous indeed, 
because his reasonable proposals are ideologically ir- 
relevant. But once he grasps the true situation I think 
there is hope. For, although agreement or non-agree- 
ment in an irrelevant area are equally useless, on the 
other hand it needs no more than some acceptance of the 
single idea that reason is not freedom but virtue, to ef- 
fect enormous consequences. Only a relatively slight 
change in the “fourth dimension” might be enough to 
prevent the war. I repeat, a relatively slight change in 
this regard might be enough to prevent the war. 


Science vs Society 

Mr. Finch has a more sanguine view of science and 
its value as an anti-totalitarian force than I do. Here 
again it appears to me that Mr. Finch restricts himself 
too much to the formal level of the issue. Like the 
Marxists or the Catholics I take the functional view, 
although my interpretation of this level differs. Like 
them, I consider scientific truth as a means only, not as 
an end. I even deny science’s right to be considered as 
an end in itself. 

This will sound “obscurantist” or “reactionary” only 
to those who have not grasped the nature of reason it- 
self and therefore are not aware what they are assuming. 
This is another variation of the idea that the rational 
virtue is its own end, and thus there is no end to it. 


8. The latest victim was the Dalai Lama—who seems to have 
been ready enough to accept “reasonable” Western reforms 
but not the “rational” ones which would have destroved 
Tibetan society. India is apparently beginning to realize 
that its turn will not be long delayed. 
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I cannot write an essay upon science here and will 
only set down a few observations upon the ‘ambiguous 
relationship between Marxist “scientific socialism’ and 
science. The quarrel of Marxism with “objectivist” or 
“formalist” (“bourgeois”) science is certainly not onc 
with the rational virtue: it is rather that scicnce as 
such has only left implicit an interpretation of its 
economic symbology. In this symbology, as has been 
pointed out, an increase in the rational power-is equated 
with an increase in freedom, and the totalitarianization 
of this power (victory of the “proletariat”—i. e. Party 
elite—over the less rationalized capitalists) equals 
total freedom. When the Marxists jesuitically apply 
their “class” theory to science, they are not being anti- 
but hyper-scientific—that is, making the assumption of 
the omnipotence of the rational power no longer a 
compartment within a relatively less rational (i. e. 
bourgeois) society, but the foundation of society itself, 
Thus Marxism reintroduces the question of the raison 
détre of science itself, which many a bourgeois scientist 
would prefer to leave ignored or implicit, so that he 
can go on leaving the responsibility for determining 
value and purpose to others, and continue assuming 
(erroneously) that the pursuit of science necessarily 
results in social good. 

The Marxist knows better than that, but since his 
idea of good is the total rationalization of society his 
quarrel with bourgeois science is that it is not con- 
tributing enough to this end. To take an example, back 
in the 40’s the Communists were denouncing Norbert 
Wiener’s cybernetic theory as “anti-human” (again 
because of their basic ideological mechanism of project- 
ing their own sur-rationality upon the capitalists and 
denying that it exists in themselves, though of course 
it does there to a greater extent). But not long ago they 
came to realize they were going to need cybernetics as 
they too reached the stage of automation. Magically, 
the bourgeois repression became the socialist virtue, the 
anti-human became the human, slavery became free- 
dom, in Orwellian style. They have recently apologized 
to Wiener for the slight error. Should then we rejoice? 
Or should we not wonder ruefully whether even a 
paranoid grasp of the functional point is not preferable 
to a more “objective” attitude which loses sight of this 
point altogether? I fear that I cannot see Progress in 
either bourgeois or Communist science in other than 
this ambiguous light. 


From Anxiety to Stupefaction 

As we pass midway in what is probably the last year 
any Western ideological innovation can have any rea- 
sonable hope of being translated into practical terms 
soon enough to be of any use, it may be worthwhile to 
glance back a decade or two. 

The confidence of the Western intellectual class was 
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shattered, as we all know, during the period roughly 
1938-1948, by its failure to solve and deal with the totali- 
tarian enigma. In the Age of Stupefaction this failure 
has become almost unmentionable in polite intellectual 
society. There has been a strong tendency to shift the 
onus—since it is vaguely recognized that some onus is 
hovering about—to the “managerial class,’ to the 
“power elite,” or to that old intra-Marxist scapegoat, the 
“bureaucracy.” But these in their nature can do no 
more than perpetuate the ideological failure or success. 
In the latter event, as in the Communist phenomenon, or 
in our own New Deal period, the bureaucracy functions 
only: as the administrative arm of the intellectual 
class.? The failure of the creative element, the avant- 
garde, was also the downfall of the Western intellectuals 
as a body, and was the ultimate root of the social re- 
action against “eggheads” (i. e. the now ideologically 
impotent intellectuals). There are however no political 
or military solutions as such, and the vacuous conceit 
of those who imagine that there are, has brought the 
West to the verge of its fall. But for this conceit it is 
not the “power elite” but the intellectual class for it 
alone has the primary ideological power which must 
bear the primary blame: In actuality the “power 
elite” could with justice retort to the now merely 
“carping” intellectuals “You got us into this mess. Now 
get us out.” 


Within the avant-garde, the inexorable transition 
from Anxiety to Stupefaction can be traced in the 
pages of Politics and the Partisan Review. Macdonald 
at least tried, and realizing he had failed, shut the 
magazine down. As for the Partisan, it grasped feebly 
for a while at straws like “America” and “Religion” 
before relapsing for good into the academicism it had 
once scorned. As early as 1948 the struggle had been 
practically abandoned among Western intellectuals— 
Orwell’s “1984” was their last word—it is frequently 
cited even today as the most successful effort yet to 
solve the enigma. I am suggesting that it is now time we 
got back to the point. 


In view of this stated opinion—that man’s fate today 
depends upon a new ascendancy of the ideological in- 
telligence—it seems to me farcical that in certain 
quarters—where I had hoped, apparently in vain, to be 
able to rely upon some remnant of intellectual com- 
petence or at least curiosity escaping the debacle of 
the forties—my work is ignorantly accused of “anti- 
rationalism” or “anti-intellectualism.” On the technical 
side, where in my argument is there any failure to meet 





9. The Communists are quite clear about this in practice 
(“safeguarding the Party leadership”) although they con- 
tinue to identify the Party with “the people’—i. e. the ab- 
stract memory of freedom. This has nothing to do of course 
with any actual popular rule. 
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the test of logic or of objective fact? Where, on the 
other hand, have I allowed desire, value or illusion to 
contaminate what is true? Many of my opponents. 
habitually commit this sort of adultery, and yet, if you 
please, imagine that it is they who are “rational.” In 
terms of the intellectual tradition, was Marx, then, “anti- 
industrialist” because he pointed out the hidden cost 
of the industrial process? Was not his miscalculation 
in taking for a specifically economic one what was in 
fact a general alienation of man from his biopsychic 
nature, which therefore made inapplicable Marx’s il- 
lusory economic solution? Is this not the explanation— 
and the only adequate one—for the anomaly that 
whereas the early implication of Marx’s work was the 
overcoming of this alienation, the actual result of his 
ideology has been to increase it? Is not this why his 
heirs hate art, which is “the desire and pursuit of the 
whole”? (Attention, Mr. Howe!) Was Freud, then, 
“anti-scientific” because he pointed out the instinctual 
frustrations underlying rational consciousness? Was 
not this but Marx’s thesis put in another way, though 
restricted within the ideologically passive bounds of 
science? Did not Freud himself remark, “All thinking 
is merely a detour from the memory of gratification,” 
—i. e. that which is meant by freedom. And are the 
implications of this remark substantially different from 
what I have said: i. e. that the rational detour is not 
the goal and does not lead to it? 


Of course, I have been trying to be “provocative”—and 
if insufficiently; well, I can try again. Eventually the 
question I have raised will have to be answered. But 
please, gentlemen, not after it is too late. 





GETTING RID OF WAR (1) 


“Getting Rid of War,” by A. J. Muste, a cogent and per- 
suasive statement of the case for pacifism in the nuclear ::ge, 
caused widespread comment when it first appeared as the 
lead article in our March issue. We have since reprinted it 
in the form of an attractive 12-page pamphlet, which is 
available from LiperaATION at ten cents a copy. (Shortly after 
our first announcement of publication, Steve Allen ordered 
a hundred copies and distributed them to key people in the 
communications field.) 


GETTING RID OF WAR (2) 


Although the first phase of Omaha Action—Nonviolence 
Against Nuclear Missile Policy—will have been terminated 
by the time this issue of LIBERATION reaches you, funds are 
urgently needed to conduct legal defense for some of the 
participants and to make preparations for a major education- 
al campaign in the Omaha area this Fall. (For an up-to- 
date account of the recent civil disobedience at the missile 
base, see pp. 3 and 4.) Please mail your contribution to 
Omaha Action, P. O. Box 9057, Chicago 90, Il. 
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“TO THE END OF THOUGHT”, the essay 
by Jack Jones which is summarized here by Mr. Roy 
Finch, has a disturbing, overpowering effect that grows 
with re-reading. I must admit to having rarely felt at 
once so stimulated and so depressed by a single piece of 
writing. This may be, in part, because there is such a 
sharp measure of truth in the Jones indictment. We 
have all seen how the pursuit of a good cause to the 
point of abstraction turns into its opposite. The real 
life of the human being in whose interest society is to 
be made better goes lost. Those of us who have spent 
the greater part of our lives in the Communist move- 
ment are familiar with that “reasonable” fanaticism 
which we saw in ourselves and others, the loss of moral 
sensitivity in the interest of a world-historical morality, 
the capacity to do terrible things for the sake of an ob- 
jective which seemed good and necessary. Jones un- 
covers all this, fiercely and provocatively. It does hit 
home. 

And yet, there is something else in his essay that is 
terrifying, I would almost say, totalitarian. In Jones’ 
ambitious effort to provide a unitary explanation of the 
crisis of Western civilization, does he not produce some- 
thing which is itself abstracted, too all-embracing, too 
“theoretical”? Is he not so transfixed by Hegelian 
thought to the point of paying it the unconscious tribute 
of imitation, and exaggeration? There is, in his analysis, 
the implicit demand for all-or-nothing acceptance. And 
there is something quite utopian in his own proposal 
to replace rationalism by a vaguely defined expectation 
of “new forms of consciousness” awaiting the arrival of 
which we must satisfy ourselves with psychoanalysis. 
On the third or fourth re-reading, I came away with 
more questions about his fundamental thesis than 
answers, questions which strike at his essential position 
with the quality of a boomerang. 

The critique of Jones quite properly situates Marx- 
ism within the tradition of western, European rational- 
ism. This is in distinction to those who simply see the 
“Eastern”, the Byzantine aspect of the Stalinist aber- 
ration and who refuse to identify the true parentage 
of the Marxian position. Consistent with this emphasis, 
Jones then attacks the entire rationalist tradition. But, 
as Mr. Finch himself demurs, there is no qualification 
in the attack, nothing which might give a substantial 
relevance to the critique while allowing us a viable way 
forward. 

Is Reason at fault in our troubles, or has it been the 
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JOSEPH R. STAROBIN 


| 


driving of Reason beyond the limits which it should ' 


inherently have, by its own definitions? Is it Reason 
per se which must be abandoned, or is it the dehumani- 
zation of the rationalist tradition, that split of rational. 
ism from its own purpose which was to serve and to 
save Man? These questions are, I believe, legitimate. 
For if we have been led to totalitarian paralysis by | 
blind devotion to science, the critique by Jones becomes 
a plea, perhaps not expressed in so many words but 
implicit in his thought, for a return to the pre-rational, 
And what would that be, precisely? 

If Copernicus led us astray and broke the necessary 
iklusion of Man at the center of a relationship with the 
God of all the Heavens, then is the Ptolemaic myth to 
save us? If we have denied Dostoyevsky’s God, and 
tasted everything that became permissible as a result, 
then what God do we turn back to or invent? Is it to 
Calvin’s certainty that Man is beyond redemption or is 
it to Calvin’s arch-enemy, Rome? Jones argues that 


oe 


Man’s biopsychic unity has gone lost three times, in 
the Christian, the bourgeois and the proletarian in- 
version, and the true terrain of battle against the Marx. 





ian/democratic rationalism is psychoanalysis. But just 
how do we get the whole world on a couch? For the 
democratic and/or Marxian promise is the salvation 
of the whole of mankind; Engels once revised a German 
Socialist program to emphasize that his aim was not only 
to save the worker, but the capitalist, too. This is the 
true challenge to Jones. If what he considers a dead-end 


philosophy is to be opposed by something better, it must | 
be a universal one and it must assimilate what rational- 
ism has tried to do. To save the individual, granted 


~ a 


that psychoanalysis may do so and granted that its | 
insights are valuable for the mass, still leaves the real | 
and big questions unanswered. 

On the other hand, if what we are dealing with in| 
the Marxian rationalism is not its essence, but its ex- + 
cess, the fact that it was driven by the Stalinist per- 
version beyond its own built-in safeties, dehumanized | 
of a content that was there in the original, this is some: 
thing else again. It becomes a matter of unmasking 
fraud, which is not the same thing as calling upon 
Freud. There may be a synthesis of that which remains 
valid in the rationalist, scientific view and the humanism 
it was intended to serve. We may have Marx and Blake, 
too, not in the sense of some cheap and easy compromise, 
or middle way, but as a genuine synthesis. At any rate, 
so many former Communists feel. This is the burden of 
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a series of books that have just appeared in France, 
by Pierre Fougeyrollas, by Edgar Morin and Henri 
Lefebvre. And The New Reasoner, in Britain, probably 
the most perceptive and articulate spokesman in the 
English language of the attempt to return to the human- 
ist core of Marxism, devotes its first issue, Summer of 
1957, to a critique of Stalinism by Prof. E. P. Thompson. 
He proposes the socialist humanist synthesis. Jones 
may reply that this is merely trying to square the circle. 
But he must offer evidence to make his point. 

After all, what Jones is discussing in his concept of 
the biopsychic unity of Man that went lost is essentially 
what Marx meant by “entfremdung” or “alienation”. 
Man’s unity as a civic and religious being was severed 
simultaneously by his emergence as the citizen-individ- 
ual of the nation-state and the inability of religion to 
meet the challenge of science; Man’s satisfactions with 
his own labor become impossible as he himself becomes 
the adjunct of the manufacture of commodities for the 
impersonal market; simultaneously he has become 
the competitive Ego, isolated from the myriad of equally 
atomized and competitive egoes. Present-day sociology 
and psychology have elaborated and deepened the in- 
sights into this alienation which we owe to Marx. 

There are those who maintain that this alienation is 
inherent in Man, whatever the mode of his earning a 
living, and whatever the changes in his society. This 
would imply that no amelioration of Man’s lot is pos- 
sible, only an adjustment; and the adjustment is pri- 
marily personal. In the last analysis this view expects a 
new Revolution which will sublimate the problem with- 
out even pretending to resolve it. There are perceptive 
critics, like Waldo Frank in his earlier work and his 
latest Rediscovery of Man, or Erich Kahler in his power- 
ful Tower and the Abyss who make a critique of totali- 
tarianism as least as trenchant as Jones has done, but 
who call for some new community, some group solution 
to the agony of the individual and the failure of the col- 
lective. The difficulty is that their quest, too, suffers 
from a certain iconoclasm. How it shall be applied to 
all mankind remains vague. 

The democratic-rationalist outlook, of which the 
Marxian is part, insists that Man’s alienation can only 
be grappled with in the process of superseding the 
entire socio-economic era in which it has reached its 
most complete and devastating expression. This view 
stresses the goal of a productivity so great and goods so 
abundant that the purpose of human labor changes; it 
sees cooperation replacing conflict when the object of 
conflict disappears; and it believes that only as Man 
gains a conscious control of himself, his history and 
society as well as relations with nature can alienation 
hegin to ebb. More accurately, the dilemma of Man 
will become less traumatic, more tolerable. 'The Marxist 
would insist that part of the solution lies in the struggle 
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for this consciousness; it is the act of rational and hu- 
mane conduct for the objectives of overcoming aliena- 
tion that is part of achieving the objective in itself. . 

Such a view has to be met on its own ground. This 
is by no means done by the attack on totalitarianism. 
It is a question whether the examples of the first coun- 
tries trying to build a non-alienated society are as re- 
levant to the issue as Jones thinks. For it can be argued 
that these societies came to birth by a Caesarean opera- 
tion, the Stalinist one, which was not necessarily their 
only possible path and does not by its results invalidate 
the original Marxian insights which Stalinism made 
into a dogma and abused. This very totalitarianism may 
be transitional for the peoples involved. The rest of 
us may be spared the same path partly because others 
have taken it, and are evolving out of it. The totalitar- 
ianism that deformed socialist humanism may, histori- 
cally viewed, have been a sort of vaccine: some parts of 
the human organism endured it and the rest was there- 
by inoculated. 


In any case, it can be argued that mankind is still in 
midstream. The passage from the kingdom of necessity 
to the kingdom of freedom may not be impossible 
because it has been detoured or prolonged. Thus, what 
Jones says about totalitarianism, while relevant for a 
given time and place, does not discredit democratic 
rationalism if its humanist core and purpose can be 
restored and a synthesis established both with the criti- 
cism of totalitarianism and the experience we have had 
with it. In this sense, Sidney Hook’s evocation of the 
relevance of Marx (in the Saturday Review, June, 9, 
1959) strikes what seems to me a useful balance. 


That there is the “irrational” in Man is true, and 
that the soul-less, fanatical pursuit of abstracted thought 
can turn rationalism into a monstrous opposite is also 
true. But we may not necessarily be at the dead-end 
that Jones believes. The freedom we need may not be 
the “irrational freedom” of which Mr. Finch speaks. In 
the Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, Summer, 1953, Hans Freistadt engages in a 
stimulating debate with Prof. Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrom on 
the “unitarian” as against the “fragmentarian” view of 
life which parallels our own discussion, and Freistadt 
makes a strong plea against a “philosophy of despair”. 

“Abundant living,” he concludes “depends upon free- 
dom from fear of the blind forces, natural and social 
plagues, that prevent man’s development of man. This 
freedom cannot come without understanding; but the 
laws of nature and society, once understood, need be 
plagues no longer; they become man’s tools to forge 
himself a better life: that is the goal of humanist ra- 
tionalism.” 

(Jack Jones has asked to reply to this article. His re- 
joinder will appear in the next issue.) 
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NOBODY HAS IT EASY on the Bowery, 
not even the groups which dispense charity and try to 
help the ten thousand derelicts and vagrants who in- 
habit the district. Among the poorest of the groups is 
the Catholic Worker, a radical Catholic group (radical 
they assure us, not liberal). They give shelter to the 
homeless, but have had their diffculties finding it for 
themselves, at least in the way of a permanent settle- 
men! , 

About to be undermined in their Chrystie Street home 
by the City Transit Authority’s putting through a new 
subway, they recently moved to new quarters close by 
at 39 Spring Street. 

The new St. Joseph’s House of Hospitality faces open 
opposition not only from the street children, who’ throw 
rocks and shoot with B. B. guns but also from the 
grown-ups, who distribute petitions and make com- 
plaints. It’s not the people who run St. Joseph’s they 
don’t like, it’s their flock—the flock of “bums” who 
make the two-block journey from the Bowery to get 
food and lodging. 

Friday nights are nights for speakers and discus- 
sion at St. Joseph’s, so we went down on a recent one 
to hear Dorothy Day speak on charity, and the trials 
that go with giving. Miss Day, a convert and one-time 
journalist, together with Peter Maurin, a French im- 
migrant filled with ideas for social reform and doing 
charity, were the founders of the Catholic Worker 
Movement 26 years ago. 

We tramped up a long dark flight of stairs and cpened 
a door with a small porthole (the place was once a 
speakeasy). The loft consists of just two large rooms, 
a partitioned-off office and a couple of small storerooms. 
It is all quite bare—only a few battered tables an 
chairs, some old kitchen equipment. Charity needs a 
low inventory, it seems. Here meals can be served to 
as many as three or four hundred daily, lodging ar- 
ranged for, and help given to the alcoholics and others 
who are sick. 

At St. Joseph’s there is a belief that despite the pov- 
erty of the giver, a certain abundance and openness 
should go with giving. No questions are asked of the 
homeless, no one has to “sing for his supper”, no one is 
given sermons. (It is somewhat like the utopian chil- 
dren’s home W. C. Fields willed his fortune to, in 
which “no religion of any sort” was to be preached. ! 

But the crucifix is present, a statue of a gaunt 
St. Francis sits on the floor in a corner, and on a wall 
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there is a hand-lettered inscription of the Beatitudes. 
The hand lettering, together with a few hand-looms and 
other craft paraphernalia scattered about testify to 
the do-it-yourself ideal of the Catholic Worker. 

The Friday night crowd is quite heterogeneous. There 
are, of course, both those who have decided to become: 
disturbed by our society and some of those who have 
been made disturbed by it, the latter a bit insecure and 
foolish, very dependent and in need of the kindness of 
St. Joseph’s. There are a few bearded beatniks. There 
are a lot of sympathizers who attend often, and give 
some of their time and money. There is also a small 
group of very intelligent and well-educated professionals 
—writers, teachers, scholars—who are giving much 
thought to such concerns as personal responsibility and 
individual creativity in a mechanized, conformist socie- 
ty, the advantages of small, intimate community living, 
and sane approaches to a war-hysterical world. They 
publish a monthly newspaper, the Catholic Worker. 


Miss Day had just come back from Florida. After 
talking a little about the trip, the migrant workers she 
visited and the persecutions a small interracial in- 
tentional community is undergoing in the South, she 
went on to tell about difficulties at home. 

The whole neighborhood, it seems, is horrified by 
the sight of people from the Bowery lining up for meals 
in front of the building, and complain of the bad effect 
en the children, and the deterioration of the neighbor- 
hood. Being only a couple of rungs from the bottom of 
the economic ladder themselves, these people want no 
part of them. Someone should pull a magician’s blanket 
over her flock—the friendless, the cast-out, the sick, 
the unwanted fringe of our society. 

The neighborhood gangs had thrown rocks at the 
large front windows, which were now temporarily cov- 
ered with plastic sheeting. They had wired the front 
door shut and pulled so many other pranks that a big 
Samson-like “doorman” had been stationed out front. 
A committee of the local P. T. A. (their parents, assu- 
medly) went to the local parish priest, but there was 
really nothing he could do, because Dorothy wouldn’t 
take the “much too small” place he found for them on 
the Bowery. 

“On my tour down South,” she said, “I met people 
who had been shot at because they were living in inter- 
racial villages. We’ve had rocks thrown at us. So far 
we haven’t been shot at. But the real trouble-maker 
for us is an undertaker down the street. He’s been 
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around several times when I was away on tour, and 
I’ve just been down to talk with him.” 

Mr. G., the undertaker, is a bit temperamental, she 
explained. He is the sort who goes to Mass on Sundays, 
gives his nickels and dimes at the door, and that’s that. 

“I just sat and listened to him relieve himself of all 
his pent up bitterness first,” she said. “‘Why do you 
have to come here, Dorothy,” he complained. “This 
ain’t a bad neighborhood. This was a good neighbor- 
hood until all these bums you bring over from the 
Bowery start to wreck it. Nobody wants you here. 
Everybody wants you out.’” 

“He gave a long list of people who didn’t like us. 
‘The mothers of the children are angry. They are cir- 
culating a petition. The P. T. A. don’t want you here. 
The health clinic across the street don’t like you. We 
all want you out. Your landlord don’t like what’s going 
on. I complain to him. He’d put you out but he hates 
my guts.’” 

A rock banged against the outside window frame at 
this point but Dorothy went right on. 

“My friend the undertaker revealed a little about the 
power politics in the neighborhood when he said this,” 
she said, smiling. “We’re lucky, I guess, to have an in- 
fluential landlord. I told Mr. G. that I was sorry that 
he felt that way about things. Then he began to pour 
it on, telling how these poor people smash bottles in 
the street, urinate, bother the women and children in 
the street, carry on all night.” 

“*Why do you do these things, Dorothy?’ he said. 
‘Don’t you know these drunks from the Bowery will 
steal the shirt off your back if you ain’t looking. They 
go through the garbage. They mess up the streets. They 
don’t care—they don’t give a damn what the hell they 
do—to you or anyone.’” 

“It’s not the drunks we fear but the sober people,’ 
I told him.” 

“Then, as if he just had an inspiration, he said to me 
in a confidential tone, ‘Say, why don’t you ask them to 
use the other side of the street when they come over 
to your place?’” 

She laughed. “There he showed himself. I told him 
‘you just said these poor men were bothering the women 
and children and they’re on both sides of the street 
you know. And the playground is on the other side of 
the street.’ ” 

“Then he backed down. ‘All right,’ he said, ‘Let’s 
face it. Everyone’s looking out for himself. I can’t have 
these bums around’.” 


“I gave him a proposal. ‘Look, we'll help your busi- 
ness. When someone dies out at the farm we'll give the 
body to you.’ So I don’t know who'll be first,” she said 
wryly to us. “Who'll be the first to help Mr. G., the 
undertaker?” 
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Dorothy pointed out the relation between her prob- 
lems at home and the international situation, and how 
the cold war is just a large compilation of many small 
struggles like the one on Spring Street. Few people 
seem to realize what the danger is, even though in a 
recent issue of the New York Times, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Clarence R. Huebner (director of the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission) predicted that “within 
five years most Americans would be living in fallout 
shelters and would see sunshine only by taking a cal- 
culated risk.” 


But the Catholic Worker people think more about 
giving shelter than finding it. They are trying to draw 
away a little from the stockpiled hatreds that in toto 
make a war and add a few small acts of kindness towards 
peace. 

Because they believe that air-raid drills contribute 
to war hysteria and would save few lives, Dorothy Day 
and 18 others refused to take shelter during the recent 
April 17th drill, and were given ten-day jail sentences. 
Immediately after this, in almost poetic chronology, 
fire inspectors came down to St. Joseph’s and recom- 
mended that there be no cooking in the place because 
of fire hazard. Which makes it tough for the flock 
coming over from the Bowery. But then nobody has it 
easy on the Bowery. 

















THE EDITORS of Liseration have gracious- 
ly invited me to comment on the contributions to the 
Symposium which was conducted on my article on “Re- 
visionism” that appeared in last Summer’s Issue. My 
observations must, necessarily, be very brief. 

I have no quarrel at all with Mr. Waldo Frank’s gen- 
eral position. The outcome of revisionist studies of the 
causes of both World Wars substantiates his assertion 
that “all the governments were guilty.” Yet, with nations 
as with individuals, there are degrees of guilt. 

In the case of the second World War, the original and 
fundamental responsibility was that of the Allied coun- 
tries. If they had carried out their promise to revise 
the harsh Treaty of Versailles while the democratic 
Weimar Republic endured during the 1920's, there 
would have been no Hitler and no second World War. 


Further, most of the liberals with whom Mr. Frank 
was associated from: 1920 to 1933, and the liberal mag- 
azines for which he, I, and other liberals wrote, ad- 
vocated all the revisions of Versailles which Hitler 
actually carried out by force or a threat of force. This 
even included the readjustment of the Polish Corridor 
problem which brought on war in 1939. In fact, most 
of them recommended a more drastic revision of the 
Polish situation than Hitler requested in 1939. His 
proposal was one which the Weimar Republic had in- 
dignantly rejected every time the Polish question was 
brought up. Moreover, in return for Hitler’s proposals 
to Poland in 1938-39, he offered advantages to Poland 
which the Weimar Republic repeatedly stated it would 
never approve, especially the guarantee of the Polish 
boundaries as fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. If 
Hitler resorted to force or a show of force to carry out 
his actual revisions of Versailles, it was only because the 
Allies and the League of Nations had for some thirteen 
years refused to execute the revisions by peaceful 
methods. Even after Hitler’s advent to power they re- 
jected for three years his requests that Versailles be 
revised by pacific negotiations. This is something that 
cannot be laughed off by any liberals or conservatives. 

Right here, it should be emphasized for all time, so 
far as I am concerned, that any judgment of Hitler’s 
achievements in the way of readjusting and revising 
Versailles neither justifies nor condemns his domestic 
policies, the more objectionable of which I denounced 
for years. . 

It is quite obviously true, as Mr. Frank suggests, that 
even a complete knowledge of the responsibility for 
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any past war will not absolutely assure the prevention 
of a future war. Yet, it is important to recall that the 
Revisionism during the period from 1919 to 1941 ail 
but kept the United States out of the second World 
War, and very possibly would have succeeded if far too 
many former pacifists had not joined the war-pack 
after 1937, and if Mr. Roosevelt had not been able to 
decoy Japan into the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


At any rate, we had better learn something from the 
second World War or there will be very few left to do 
any learning after the third World War. As Professor 
D. G. Fleming of Vanderbilt University cogently ob- 
served: “The case of the Revisionists deserves to be 
heard. They may help us avoid the ‘ene more war’ after 
which there would be nothing left worth arguing about.” 


The “different war” psychosis is the most deadly 
poison of all to pacifism and pacifists. No sane historian 
would deny that wars can be “different”, but the second 
World War provides the best example of all history 
that this is no sound reason for pacifists to discard their 
pacifism. Many of those pacifists who were completely 
agreed that the first World War was a great mistake 
sincerely believed that the second World War was 
really a noble moral crusade which would justify tramp- 
ling pacifism in the dust and undergoing the gravest 
risks and sacrifices. Already, even a partial knowledge 
of the facts about the second World War proves beyond 
the slightest possibility of refutation that it was as 
much more phony and unjustifiable as it was more 
bloody and destructive than the first World War. More: 
over, just as the first World War laid the foundation 
for a more destructive second World War, so the latter 
has been preparing us for a third World War of nuclear 
obliteration. This third world war will be “different”, 
and in a decisive manner. 

So far as Professor Neumann’s contribution to the Sym- 
posium is concerned I would heartily commend the gen- 
eral position, tone, and spirit of his comments. My 
quarrels are only over a few vital special points. 

Nobody can well accuse me of being one of the “Roose- 
velt-could-do-no-right” school. Whether I was right or 
wrong in so doing, I wrote innumerable newspaper 
columns, editorials, and reviews in favor of many of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s domestic policies for some eight years, 
during a portion of this period at the risk of my post, 
and, until the Chicago Bridge Speech of October, 1937, 
I was in general accord with his publicly expressed 
foreign policy. 
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While speaking of Mr. Roosevelt, I am not at all in 
accurd with Professor Neumann or any other Revisionist 
—or anti-Revisionist—who contends that Roosevelt was 
an almost uniquely able, consistent and ruthless (when 
required) politician on all domestic matters, but was 
only a benign and almost stupid bungler in foreign 
affairs, who quite innocently stumbled into war at Pearl 
Harbor. Some public figures admittedly show greater 
ability in domestic matters than on foreign affairs, and 
vice versa, but no political leader can quite be a Machia- 
velli in one field and a Mortimer Snerd in another, It 
is probably neither unfair nor inaccurate to hold that, 
in the four years following his Chicago Bridge Speech 
of October, 1937, Mr. Roosevelt exhibited a greater con- 
sistency, more singleness of purpose, more skillful and 
ruthless political strategy, and less deviation from fun- 
damental objectives in his foreign policy than he had 
ever shown in formulating and executing the New Deal. 

I would heartily commend the vigor with which Pro- 
fessor Neumann exposes the lack of logic, consistency, 
realist: and good sense on the part of those who were 
ardent Revisionists with respect to the first and second 
World Wars but are now in the vanguard of those who 
are whooping it up for planetary destruction in a third 
World War. It is probably no exaggeration to state that 
at least eighty per cent of the leaders of the “America 
First” Movement of 1939-41 now alive are ardent sup- 
porters of the “Third Crusade” and are far more in- 
terested in looking for Khrushchev and Mikoyan under 
their beds than they are in even the most startling re- 
visionist revelations which validate their program of 
1939-41 in having opposed our entry into the second 
World War. There are a few notable exceptions, such 
as Hamilton Fish and Bruce Barton, who spoke out 
boldly against Mr. Dulles’ apparent willingness to launch 
the final war of nuclear extermination to enable Chiang 
Kai-shek to linger on gracefully and comfortably at the 
American “farm club” in Formosa. Some liberal pacifists 
may regret the harsh things they said about such men 
as Fish and Barton at an earlier period.* 

Perhaps the most interesting item in Professor Neu- 
mann’s comments, aside from his broad frame of ref- 
erence, is his formulation of the basic premises of Re- 
visionism. While I might organize and express them 
somewhat differently, T think they are valid and com- 
prehensive. I am not so much charmed, however, by 
his exegesis of his premises, nor does his exegesis agree 
very well with the assumptions of the excellent chapter 
he wrote for my Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace. 

I disagree completely with his assertion that his first 
two points “are based on hypotheses which are impos- 





*Ed. Note: Opposition to going to war at any particular time 
(or at all times) does not justify selfish nationalism and 
economic inhumanity, both of which are indefensible per se 
-—and lead to war. 
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sible to prove or disprove”. I would contend that they 
not only can be proved but are already proved so far as 
any public facts can ever be proved. further, I would 
dissent from his contention that more complete docu- 
mentary revelations will be likely to produce any gen- 
eral agreement as between the Revisionists and anti-Re- 
visionists in any predictable future. ‘The revisionist case 
is already amply proved by the documents that are 
available. If there were any documents in existence 
which would destroy the revisionist verdict relative to 
Britain, France, Russia and the United States, they 
would surely have been published long ere this in order 
to check the progress of Revisionism. 


These still secreted documents have been, and still 
are, in the possession of the governments that have been 
assailed by the Revisionists, namely, British Conserva- 
tives, “Free France” Frenchmen, Russian Communists, 
and American Democrats. The latter’s careful “pro- 
tection” of our archives has been continued, even ex- 
tended, by the Eisenhower-Dulles Republicans. The 
Allies even had the German, Austrian and Italian docu- 
ments in their possession. 

How impervious the Roosevelt defenders are to his- 
torical documentation when it runs counter to their 
prejudices can be illustrated by a recent example. Per- 
haps the most important historical enterprise now in 
process in the United States is a new American Nation 
Series designed to replace the famous one of a genera- 
tion ago edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. This one is 
edited by two eminent American historians, H. $. Com- 
mager and R. B. Morris. The volume on American 
diplomatic history from 1898 to 1954, America’s Rise to 
World Power, is written by Professor Foster Rhea Dulles 
of Ohio State University. On page 206, he deals with 
the revisionist charges against Roosevelt relative to 
Pearl Harbor. He states of these: “There is no evidence 
whatever to support such charges.” In short, the books 
by Beard, Tansill, Sanborn, Chamberlin, Morgenstern, 
Theobald, Kimmel, Wedemeyer, and Perpetual War for 
Perpetual Peace, count for nothing whatsoever. In the 
1930’s Editor Commager was a strong Revisionist on 
the first World War. When Professor Tansill’s book on 
our entry into that war appeared, Commager lavishly 
praised it as perhaps the most impressive historical 
volume of the generation. 

Professor Neumann’s statement that Hitler led “a 
war-weary German people into a series of mass aggres- 
sions” is a strange statement to issue from a revisionist 
scholar on the second World War. What the German 
people were weary about in 1933 was not war—1933 was 
fifteen years after 1918. The German people were weary 
about the fifteen years of waiting in vain for the Allies 
to carry out their promise to revise the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It was the failure of the Allies to do so and the 
promise of Hitler that he would which brought him 
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into power, and it was his actual execution of this prom- 
ise which gained and kept for him the loyal support 
of the majority of the German people. 

Moreover, most of the German people did not think 
that Hitler was leading them into war over Poland. 
Even the top German generals were opposed to war in 
1938 and 1939, and when Hitler started his negotiations 
with Poland in October, 1938, he did not believe that 
they would lead to war. They should not have done so. 
When the crisis came to a head on August 25, 1939, 
Hitler called off his plan to invade Poland if the latter 
would resume negotiations, and only revived it after the 
Poles had refused to negotiate at all and had ordered a 
general mobilization of their total military forces. 

Whatever one thinks of Hitler’s domestic policies, he 
was tricked into war by England, which did not actually 
care an iota about the little narrow band of land across 
the Polish corridor which Hitler demanded for a high- 
way and railroad, or about the return of Danzig. Most 
prominent Britishers, including Churchill himself, had 
been in favor of a much more drastic readjustment of 
the Polish Corridor problem, and representatives of all 
British parties had doubted the wisdom of tearing 
Danzig away from Germany. What the English war 
party wished in 1939 was to “smash Germany”, as 
Churchill put it, before all the new territorial and eco- 
nomic gains could be assimilated and Germany had 
become so strong as to upset the balance of power on the 
Continent, which had been the cornerstone of British 
European policy since the days of Cardinal Wolsey in 
the sixteenth century. 

Nothing in this carries with it the slightest vindicatiou 
of Hitler’s domestic policies, which are not a subject for 
discussion here. These did not, however, seem to worry 
the British Conservatives a great deal. Hitler had broken 
up German democracy, adopted his anti-Jewish meas- 
ures, set up his concentration camps, and the like, before 
Churchill praised him so lavishly in his Great Contem- 
poraries, and years before Churchill publicly stated that 
he hoped that Britain would find “her Hitler” if she 
ever got into such a crisis as Germany found herself in 
1932-1933. The Conservative Party which ruled Britain 
was not even very hostile to Hitler personally. Indeed, 
two of the outstanding leaders observed that Hitler 
would have been a pretty good fellow if he had just 
learned to play cricket! What alarmed the Conserv- 
atives and led them to launch a preventive war was the 
growth of Germany under Hitler. The “New Germany” 
was what they wanted to “smash.” 

Indeed, one of the most curious paradoxes of history 
was this pressure to go to war against Hitler and Ger- 
many in defense of Poland. The latter was about as 
totalitarian in government and society as Nazi Germany. 
far more corrupt, and much less efficient. Moreover, 
Poland had 3,000,000 Jews as against about 500,000 in 
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Germany in 1933, and treated them rather worse than 
Hitler treated German Jews before September 1939, 
When, in the 1930s, I was writing columns and articles 
criticizing Hitier’s anti-Jewish policies, some of my 
prominent Jewish friends in New York City wrote me 
that, while they appreciated this, they thought I should 
be giving more attention to the Jews of Poland who were 
more numerous and were treated as badly or worse than 
those in Nazi Germany. Anyone who thinks that this 
is a harsh judgment of Poland should read the article 
“Poland without a Halo”, by the able and liberal writer 
of Polish parentage. Max Nomad, which appeared in 
the American Mercury, December 1939. 


Pearl Harbor 


My main specific criticism of Professor Neumann’s 
material relates to a vital item in regard to Pearl Har. 
bor. He states that “an attack on a prepared Pearl Har- 
bor would have brought the United States into war as 
quickly as the debacle of 1941 (the surprise attack) 
did.” The idea that the Japanese would have attacked 
Pearl Harbor if there had been the slightest evidence 
that Short and Kimmel had any warning of a possible 
Japanese attack and were on the alert has long been 
exploded. 

The subject had been brought down to date by Walter 
Lord in his Day of Infamy. Lord went to Japan and 
interviewed all the Japanese officials and commanders 
who had participated in the attack and were still alive 
and available. The commander of the Japanese task 
force, Admiral Nagumo, was doubtful about the whole 
expedition when he took over, and was jittery right 
down through the attack on December 7th. He would 
not let his planes leave the carriers until he had in- 
formation on the night of December 6th that there was 
no evidence that the American commanders had any 
suspicion of an attack. The Japanese spies at Pearl 
Harbor were in constant contact with Tokyo and the 
latter with the task force. 

Washington had plenty of information by November 
26th and 28th to have warranted ordering Short and 
Kimmel to go on an all-out military and naval alert. 
If they had done so, the Japanese task force would have 
been back in the Kurile Islands long before December 
7th. Any notion that the Japanese task force would have 
proceeded across the Pacific if Kimmel had dispersed 
his fleet in the ocean, Short had got his planes in the air, 
and the anti-aircraft guns had been in practice is utterly 
fantastic. By December 3rd, Washington had ample 
evidence to know that war was coming at any moment 
and that the Japanese attack would be made at Pearl 
Harbor. If Short and Kimmel had been warned of this. 
even at that date, the task force would have been well on 
its way back to Japan before the morning of December 
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I have only one more difference with Professor Neu- 
mann, namely, his suggestion that Roosevelt was some- 
thing of an Anglophobe, and his citing as evidence of 
this the assertion that he made Joseph P. Kennedy our 
Ambassador to England. As a matter of fact, while Ken- 
nedy was of Irish ancestry, it was generally believed at 
the time he was appointed that he was pro-British. 
During the discussion of the appointment, no less a 
personage than Joseph Alsop, who was then close to 
the White House, stated that Kennedy was a partisan 
of England and would make an excellent ambassador. 
Right after his appointment, in 1938, there were authori- 
tative articles in the British press stating that Kennedy 
had exerted a powerful influence in bringing American 
opinion around to the support of British policy. After 
the War started in 1939 and developed further, Kennedy 
did get much concerned about the issue of our entry 
and sought to restrain Roosevelt’s zeal for leading this 
country into war. 

Political circles held that Kennedy was appointed in 
1938 because it was felt that he could drive a hard 
bargain in the matter of the Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
with Britain. In journalistic circles, it was taken for 
granted that he received the appointment because he 
had “cut” the President’s son, James, into the lucrative 
distribution of Haig and Haig Scotch whiskey in this 
country. 

Anyone who is laboring under the illusion that Roose- 
velt was anti-British, as Professor Neumann suggests, 
should read the article by Roosevelt’s long-time friend, 
the eminent Britisher, Viscount Elibank: “Franklin 
Roosevelt: Friend of Britain,” which appeared in the 
Contemporary Review, June 1955, and covered the 
period since 1917. In his concluding paragraph, Elibank 
well summarized the net result: “Step by step Roosevelt 
led the American nation along the road of friendship 
and help to Britain whilst America was still at peace: 
50 U. S. destroyers; Lend Lease law; 73 war ships, U- 
boat chasers and torpedo boats; U. S. occupation of 
Iceland; convoying of munitions crossing the Atlantic 
with instructions to convoy commanders to ‘shoot at 
sight’ if interfered with; and the repeal of the Neutral- 
ity Law.” He could have added vast shipments of arms 
after Dunkirk and stripping our outposts of military 
airplanes, the latter of which stimulated the Secretary of 
War, Harry H. Woodring, to resign in patriotic disgust. 


Muddle-Headed 


I will only take the space to comment on Reginald 
Reynolds’ reference to Arthur Ponsonby. If Arthur 
Ponsonby was “a kindly, muddle-headed old man,” it 
is just unfortunate that England did not—-and does not 
—have more like him. There was nothing muddle- 
headed about his Falsehood in Wartime, the first devas- 
tating exposure of the atrocity lies in the first World 
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War. If any prominent Englishman at the time deserved 
to be called a “kindly and muddle-headed old man,” it 
was James Bryce who was induced to put his name on 
the atrocity nonsense and thus gave it an authority 
which no such array of falsifications deserved. 


Another Brand of Revisionism 


I have little to quarrel with respect to Harry Paxton 
Howard’s long and excellent contribution. It is really 
a supplement to my article by stressing consequences 
rather than causes of wars. I agree that the conse- 
quences are the more important and are a main justi- 
fication for the revisionist inquiry into causes. This, I 
surely meant to imply in my article. 

Mr. Howard calls attention to the fact that revisionist 
scholarship at times wouJd seem to vindicate military 
figures rather than pacifists. This may be true. If Re- 
visionism seeks the truth, then it must hew to that line, 
letting the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. Howard made two especially good points in por- 
tions of his manuscript for which there was not room 
to print. One is the very pertinent and true one that 
the most complete and lasting performance in “revision- 
ist” writing -—in the sense of merely reversing previous 
attitudes—was the smearing of Germany during the first 
World War. As Mr. Howard well states this matter: 
“Actually, in the literal sense of the word, the biggest 
job of revising history was done during the first World 
War when our ‘histories’ were completely revised to 
show that Germany had always been our enemy, that 
Germany had started the war in 1914, that Germany had 
even started the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, and that 
in the Revolutionary War we had not been fighting the 
British but the Hessians—not to mention such things 
as the Germans cutting the hands off Belgian babies, 
instead of the Belgians cutting off the hands of Congo- 
lese. This was a real revision of our histories which has 
distorted the American mind for more than forty years.” 
Mr. Howard’s assertion is all too true and it helps to ex- 
plain why Revisionism in the United States since 1918 
has had to be mainly occupied with getting a fair hear- 
ing for the German case in world affairs. It would be 
difficult today to find any sane and literate person who 
would contend that this “revisionist” trend during the 
first World War was based on any desire to ascertain and 
disseminate the truth. 


Mr. Howard questions my assertion that Hitler lost 
the war because he failed to follow up his victory over 
the Dutch, Belgians, French and British in June 1940, 
capture all the British forces and war material at Dun- 
kirk, and move against England promptly. Mr. Howard 
believes that the most fatal move of Hitler was to honor 
his Axis agreement with Japan and to declare war on the 
United States right after Pearl Harbor. 

This is a debatable point and it relates to the war 
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rather than the responsibility for it, which was my 
theme. It is certainly true that, if Hitler had been paid 
to serve Roosevelt’s aims and to seal his own doom, he 
could not have done better than he did by declaring war 
on behalf of Japan, which had done nothing to aid the 
Axis for over two years. Had Hitler followed the crafty 
methods of a Lord Halifax, he would have sent Roose- 
velt his condolences over the “treacherous” Japanese 
attack and proclaimed his determination to remain 
neutral. This would really have placed Roosevelt in a 
predicament in his attempt to use the Japanese “back 
door” to get into the European War. American fury was 
by then directed overwhelmingly against Japan, and 
Roosevelt would have had great difficulty in getting 
Congress to declare war on Germany. 

I would heartily endorse Mr. Howard’s final statement 
that “Every effect of the Roosevelt War contained the 
seeds of further war. We have already had one in Korea 
—and President Truman did not even bother to ask 
Congress for a declaration. We can have another one 
any time the warlords in Washington so decide.” 

There are a few points which I would like to make 
relative to the article itself, aside from comment on the 
Symposium. I failed to emphasize enough the great 
obstacle to Revisionism on the second World War which 
exists through the bitter opposition of the Bonn (Aden- 
auer) Government in Germany to revisionist publica- 
tions on the causes of the second World War that would 
place Germany in a better position by bringing out the 
truth on 1939. This attitude is a marked contrast with 
the situation under the Weimar Republic in the 1920's 
when the Government officials took the lead in publish- 
ing the documents on the background of the first World 
War, warmly and directly encouraged revisionist publi- 
cations, sometimes subsidizing them, and went out of 
their way to honor foreign scholars who came to Ger- 
many to lecture on the subject. 

The post-war Italian Government has also been hostile 
to revisionist publications, although some Italian authors 
have defied government displeasure, notably Dr. Luigi 
Villari and Messrs. Tomaro, Anfuso and D’Aroma, but 
Villari had to get his important books published in 
the United States and the other authors mentioned 
above deal chiefly with internal Italian affairs. Indeed, 
Dr. Villari wrote me recently that, much as he would 
like to do so, he would have great difficulty in getting 
an Italian translation of my LIBERATION article pub- 
lished in Italy. 


A Liberation “First” 


On the whole, I am both grateful and well satisfied 
with the publication of my article in Liperation. It was 
the first time that anything of the kind has appeared in 
a liberal, radical, or pacifist magazine in the United 
States since Pearl Harbor. It stirred up a great deal of 
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constructive discussion in these circles, which had 
hitherto becn almost immune and isolated, when not 
actively hostile. It actually blew the top off the “His. 
torical Blackout” in England through the fact that much 
of the article was reprinted in Peace News and that, 
under the courageous direction of Mr. Alan Lovell, 
this worthy newspaper has followed it up by publishing 
a considerable number of forthright revisionist reviews 
and comments, something that had not been dreamed of 
in Britain since September, 1939. The Liperation 
article has already been translated into Dutch, and 
translations into other Continental languages have been 
promised. 

A chief reason why any friend of peace should be 
warmly interested in the revisionist verdict on the 
responsibility for the second World War and American 
entry into the conflict is that it destroys the fatal illu- 
sion that the only danger of war after the Treaty of 
Versailles lay in the aggressive nature of the German 
people and their leaders, and that destroying them 
would surely usher in a glorious era of brotherly love, 
in which swords would literally be beaten into plow- 
shares. 

As Russell Grenfell did well to point out in his 
vigorous and courageous book, Unconditional Hatred, it 
is doubtful if ever before in history “have so many ag- 
gressions been crowded into so short a time as have 
taken place in the years since the defeat of Germany and 
Japan.” Mankind has never been able to hate humanity 
into peace but, under the present conditions of military 
technology, nations can, and possibly will, hate each 
other into extinction. 


A Revision of My Revisionism 


Mention of Captain Grenfell suggests that far the 
most important point relative to the second World War 
and the “peace” which followed has been very generally 
overlooked by most Revisionists and pacifists, including 
myself. Yet, it is absolutely indispensable to drawing 
the main lesson for any constructive pacifism in the 
future, if there is to be any future. Grenfell criticized 
Churchill for trying to act like a “Whitehall Napoleon” 
rather than a sagacious “Downing Strect statesman.” 
This was a shrewd observation, but General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer has correctly contended that even this 
characterization of Churchill’s conduct of the war is 
too kindly a judgment, for “he waged war more like 
an Indian chieftain from the Arizona Territory intent 
upon obtaining the largest possible number of enemy 
scalps.” He goes on to say with equal accuracy: “Our 
own leaders were just as vehement in proclaiming that 
the slaughter of the enemy was a primary aim of the 
war.” 

This matter is of fundamental importance for pacifism 
and the cause of peace because it bears so very directly 
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upou the almost universal complaint that, while the 
Allies “won the war, they lost the peace.” This is usual- 
ly coupled with the assertion that the peace was lost 
chiefly because of the “unconditional surrender” policy 
and related actions and attitudes which ignored the 
inevitable results of concentration on sheer butchery and 
hollow military triumph, and overlooked the need of 
planning for a better and more peaceful world after the 
victory was won. Nobody has more frequently repeated 
this essentially superficial view of the situation than 


myself, 


No Peace to Lose 


The plain and blunt fact is that, in the second World 
War, the Allies had no peace to lose from the very mo- 
ment that the conflict started. The British entered the 
war to “smash Germany” and to destroy Hitler and the 
Nazis. Roosevelt and the Americans adopted the iden- 
tical program at once, merely adding the smashing of 
Japan. Stalin was compelled to take it over because he 
had been attacked by Germany, whatever the merits 
of the struggle between the two countries. All three 
countries were thus committed to a slobal “scalping 
party.” There were no actual peace aims or program. 
All the aims were war aims. The purpose of the war 
was to kill Germans, Japanese—and a few Italians. 
Stalin added to this the acquisition of territory and 
peoples that would act as a protective buffer against any 
Germany of the future and also assure Russian hege- 
mony in the Old World. 

To be successful, the “scalping party” literally re- 
quired “unconditional surrender,” even if it had never 
been specifically announced by Roosevelt at Casablanca. 
Indeed, the British had adopted this policy from the 
very outbreak of the war on September 3, 1939. The 
Atlantic Charter was dead before the ink was dry on 
the proceedings at Newfoundland. In fact, Churchill 
knew it was doomed before he met Roosevelt there, for 
it ran counter to the British reasons for starting the war 
and Stalin had already demanded the spoils of victory 
from Britain before he had been willing to discuss any 
basic strategy for winning the victory. The Allies won 
just exactly what they fought for—and all they fought 
for: an astronomical number of enemy scalps and in- 
credible physical destruction of enemy property and 
homes, together with great territorial and population 
acquisitions for Russia. They lost nothing whatever for 
which they had actually planned and fought. It is a 
travesty to condemn them for losing the peace—some- 
thing they never had in mind. They can, of course, be 
condemned for having nothing except butchery and 
destruction (save in the case of Stalin) on their minds. 

Pacifists who overlook these fundamental facts ignore 
the most important lesson to be drawn from the second 
World War and one that has to be faced even more 
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urgently today. These facts demonstrate for all time 
the complete political and moral bankruptcy of the 
second World War, and it would have been just as 
savage and futile if the concentration had been on kill-* 
ing Britishers, Frenchman, Russians or Americans. In 
the Cold War of today, we face even greater public 
idiocy and potential calamity. In the second World War, 
it was only a matter of killing Germans and Japanese; 
today, we are confronted with the threat of killing every- 
body on the planet with no basic plans or motives other 
than a “massive surprise attack,” to be followed by the 
mopping up of survivors through a “massive retalia- 
tion.” 


Politics as Usual 


The origins and motives of the Cold War were as 
sordid and ethically bankrupt as those of the second 
World War: Stalin’s determination to hold his illicit 
gains, the British effort to regain their balance of power 
position which they had lost in the war which was de- 
signed to preserve it, and the effort of Truman and 
Clark Clifford to pull the Democratic political prospects 
out of the sub-basement of opinion ratings in late Febru- 
ary 1947. There was evidently the same collaboration 
between Truman and the British in 1946-1947 as there 
had been between Roosevelt and the British between 
1938 and 1941. The Republican bi-partisan support of 
the Cold War, engineered by Arthur Vandenberg and 
his cohorts, was no less selfish and sordid. The world 
was soon consigned to the operational framework of 
the Orwellian pattern of linking up bogus economic 
prosperity and political tenure with cold and phony 
war, from which the only relief may well be devastating 
nuclear warfare, set off by design or accident, and in 
either case surely killing off more in the first hours 
than were killed in the whole second World War. 

Not since the origins of human life on the planet has 
there been so great a challenge, not only to pacifists but 
to all realistic supporters of civilization, public decency, 
political integrity, and the well-being of humanity. 
This is where Revisionism ties in so directly and funda- 
mentally not only with peace but with the very survival 
of the human race. 





WALKING ACROSS CHINA 


If you get on a plane 

And stop at all the capitals of the world, 
The world seems mighty small. 

But have you ever tried 

Walking across China? 


Pierre Henri Delattre 
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NOT SO LONG AGO 


A. J. MUSTE 
Autobiography: Part 19 


Crisis in Workers’ Education 


IT SEEMS LOGICAL that this installment 
in my recollections of the turbulent Thirties should 
deal with the rift that led to my departure from Brook- 
wood Labor College in 1933 after twelve years as 
teacher and educational director. In the main this 
installment will present only certain aspects of this 
episode, largely personal. I do not have available at 
the moment the materials for the thorough description 
and analysis which, in view of Brookwood’s place in the 
history of workers’ education in this country, it perhaps 
deserves. However, some of the political angles will be 
dealt with in immediately succeeding installments. 

As the reader probably knows, I have more than once 
found myself engaged in controversies over policies 
which seemed to me to involve issues of conscience, and 
which led to severing of certain political, religious or 
personal ties and the making of other connections. In 
every such instance, except the Brookwood controversy, 
I had the feeling that I was moving ahead on a straight 
course, as it were, and in the direction in which I should 
be moving. There was also the feeling that inwardly 
I was having an experience of growth, of a maturing. 
This was so in spite of the fact that there were grave 
risks for myself and my family and considerable emo- 
tional stress. Moreover, I came out of all these other 
experiences of conflict with the feeling that I had 
behaved as well as I was capable of, and had no reason 
to reproach myself for having slipped into bitterness or 
unfairness. 

The Brookwood struggle of 1932-3 was in a number of 
ways exceptional. The issues were more complicated 
than they had been, for example, when I espoused 
pacifism before World War I or became involved in 
the labor movement after that War. The personal emo- 
tions and strains at the time of the Brookwood break 
were more intense. This was no doubt largely because 
Brookwood was a pretty closely knit community, where 
the lives of faculty members and their families and the 
students had been intimately bound together. It was not 
only a church, or school, or union, that was being torn, 
while the individuals involved lived in different com- 
munities and had family refuges. This time the com- 
munity itself was disintegrating. 

It should certainly be borne in mind also that the 
time when the Brookwood controversy culminated was 
one in which the whole American community went 
through one of the most traumatic experiences in all 


United States history. The A. F. of L. attack on Brook- 
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wood came just one year before the crash of 1929, 
During that school year and for a couple of succeeding 
ones Brookwood had the most vitality, I surmise, in its 
history. But the depression deepened. Brookwood, 
like other institutions, experienced a severe drop in in. 
come. Issues of policy were exasperated because prob- 
lems of who should be dropped and so on arose. ‘The 
whole political atmosphere was highly charged. Truly 
symbolic of many factors in the situation was the fact 
that the day when the break became final and a con- 
siderable percentage of staff and the Mustes and the 
majority of the students left Brookwood was exactly or 
almost the same day in March 1933 that the newly 
elected President Franklin D. Roosevelt closed the 
banks of the nation. Quite a few things were falling 
apart! 


I have speculated occasionally as to whether my age | 


at the time of the Brookwvod break-up, namely 48, had 
something to do with the severity of the experience 
and with the fact that I was inwardly somewhat less 
assured than in earlier and later crises. When younger, 
one probably has more resilience and more zest for ad. 
venture. When a man passes the middle period, if he 
has experienced no personal breakdown, he probably 
knows that life holds no ultimate terror. He is sure to 
have acquired a certain toughness and immunity to 
shock. Moreover, when a man passes his fifties, he no 
longer has “dependents” in the same sense that wife and 
children are dependents before they have grown up and 
started to establish families of their own. 

This much reference to family matters makes it ap- 
propriate to mention another item. I was 48 when we 
left Brookwood and it was only a little over three years 
later—which is almost unbelievable to me as I write it 
down now—that I had completed the“detour” which saw 
the Conference for Progressive Labor Action organize 
the Unemployed Leagues (the C. P. unemployed organi- 
zations in those days were called Councils), transform 
itself into the American Workers Party, merge with the 
Trotzkyist Communist League, taking the name Workers 
Party of U.S. A., and then saw the Workers Party at the 
instigation of the Trotzkyist elements in the merger and 
against my firm opposition make what I regarded as a 
fake union with the Socialist Party, which was a major 
element in my breaking with the Trotzkyists in the late 
summer of 1936. The age at which T then found myself 
is said for a good many to be a “dangerous” one, bring: 
ing with it strains and perhaps catastrophes in marital 
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and family relationships. I think it is accurate to say 
that there was none of this in our case. The family at 
that point included Anne Muste and the two daughters 
who have been previously mentioned, and my son John, 
who was just past six when we moved away. For each of 
us it was a painful experience, but we bore it together. 
Within the family circle there was no storm, only mutual 
support against the storm we had run into. 


Detour to the Left 


As is suggested by the above summary of the rapid 
changes in the 1933-36 period at the end of which I 
found myself back in the Christian church and the 
pacifist movement, my hunch at the time of the Brook- 
wood break that I was not moving ahead on a straight 
road was correct. It was natural under the circumstances 
that I should feel somewhat uncertain as to whether I 
was inwardly maturing. I hit accidentally on the term 
“detour” a moment ago in speaking of the period 
between my leaving Brookwood in 1933 and breaking 
with the Trotzkyist movement in 1936. The more I re- 
flect upon it, however, the more accurate and descriptive 
the term seems. You come to a “detour” after you have 
been rolling along pretty smoothly and steadily for a 
good while, though there may have been some warnings 
of delay ahead. Then the block in the road looms, and 
you simply go ahead. You have to take the detour, frus- 
trated as it may make you feel. There is likely to be 
a certain excitement about the detour, but the going is 
rougher than on the highway. There are likely to be 
moments when you wonder whether the road leads any- 
where or will ever hit a highway again. But if it is a 
proper detour, it does. 


Let me turn now to a very summary statement of the 
issues which, as I view it, brought about the split. [ 
pointed out in a preceding installment that when the 
reactionary trend in the A. F. of L. made it virtually 
impossible for the progressives in workers’ education or 
other fields to maintain a base within the A. F. of L., 
they had to try to develop a base which would be pre- 
pared to incur the hostility of the A. F. of L. leadership 
but at the same time independent of the Communist 
Party. Brookwood on its part had to help build such a 
base or die for lack of a constituency from which stu- 
dents could come and into which they would return to 
carry on the labor struggle. I have mentioned the his- 
toric and tragic Marion strike as an illustration of how 
Brookwood faculty members and students combined 
schooling and direct organizing and strike activity. I 
have also indicated how in the beginning Brookwood 
and the Conference for Progressive Labor Action worked 
together,. Brookwood of course emphasizing the educa- 
tional job and the C. P. L. A. that of organizing and 


strike activity. 
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As always happens when a split takes place in an 
crganization, people divided in various ways, but the 
objective facts seem to me to show that the decisive 
dividing line in the faculty and staff was between those‘ 
whose primary interest was in an institution devoted 
to education in some sort of relationship to the labor 
movement and those whose primary interest was in 
labor action during those strenuous years before the 
C. I. O. got under way and who wanted to relate Brook- 
wood and the educational process going on there di- 
rectly to the day-to-day battles in mining, textiles and 
steel, and automobiles, the great unorganized industries 
of that era. 

One of the ways in which the division expressed itself 
was in the tendency of the latter group, to which I[ 
belonged increasingly, to emphasize extension courses 
and to suggest that it might be advisable if, under de- 
pression conditions, just trying to maintain a resident 
institution in Westchester County absorbed all the en- 
ergies we had and all the money we could raise, to sell 
the Brookwood property and to move the school to less 
expensive quarters in an industrial center. The former 
group characterized any proposal to dispose of the 
Brookwood property and drastically reduce the resident 
academic work as an abandonment of the purpose for 
which Brookwood had been founded. 

The latter group included David J. Saposs, who taught 
labor history and problems for many years; Josephine 
Colby, who had been on the faculty even longer and was 
an unusual English instructor; Helen Norton, teacher of 
labor journalism, who had become the wife of Mark 
Starr, who had first come to Brookwood from the Labor 
College movement in England and had started on his 
long association with the educational work of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, and Kath- 
erine Pollack, who later was for many years on the 
research staff of the C. I. O. 

The former group included Tom Tippett, director 
of extension work, to whom reference was made in an 
earlier installment; Lucille Kohn, an instructor, though 
not in residence, who had been one of Brookwood’s 
most consistent supporters during the years and con- 
tinued as a major figure in the workers’ education 
movement in connection with Labor Summer Schools 
and the American Labor Education Service: Cara Cook, 
librarian and tutor, later in executive positions with the 
Womens Trade Union League and the New York Teach- 
ers Guild, affiliate of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, and Cal Bellaver, Illinois miner who after gradua- 
tion had become superintendent of grounds and build- 
ings, and subsequently had a career as labor organizer. 

The one thing the members of the latter group were 
clearly and firmly united on was the emphasis on action 
and direct involvement in the labor struggle. On other 
matters, as became clear in later years, they held vary- 











ing views. It was at a meeting of the Brookwood faculty 
and student body in connection with an exposition of 
the “action” issue that I used Bernard Shaw’s familiar 
sentence: “Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” 
Jt was not a pointless or purely gratuitous remark. I 
think the record shows that the members of our group 
had inclinations and aptitudes which made it easy for 
us to mingle with workers and to function in labor bat- 
tles and controversies—perhaps in certain forms of 
“labor politics”—which members of the other group did 
not have to the same extent. But in the circumstances 
it was an expression of arrogance and malice on my part, 
the only time I can recall having been consciously mali- 
cious in such a situation. I regretted it then and I do 
now. It was one of those moments in a controversy when 
you sense that it cannot be “patched up” any more. 
Josephine Colby, I know, was deeply wounded by my 
remark. After the break came, she went to the Soviet 
Union to teach English and died there some years later 
after experiencing the hardships of life in that country 
in the Thirties—experiencing them, I am sure, with 
great fortitude. 

The relation between Brookwood and the C. P. L. A. 
and my own relation to the two, including major re- 
sponsibility for money raising, also figured. Louis 
Budenz, who was executive secretary of C. P. L. A., held 
that it was wrong of me to limit my involvement in 
organizing campaigns and strikes by putting in time 
on Brookwood. My critics at Brookwood were equally 
convinced that the time I spent in C. P. L. A. work was 
highly injurious, if not fatal, to Brookwood. I believed 
that the two should function together. In the showdown, 
it was my critics at Brookwood who forced the issue. 


The New Deal Takes Over 

There were underlying ideological issues which were 
not by any means fully discussed or perhaps even re- 
alized at the time. The best way to indicate them in a 
very cursory way is to point out that, with two excep- 
tions, all the leading faculty figures on both sides in the 
1933 break (which occurred at the beginning of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s first term) before very long found positions 
in the Federal government or in unions which idolized 
Roosevelt, and after Roosevelt’s “quarantine the agres- 
sors” speech in 1936, supported his foreign policy and 
eventually United States entry into World War II. ft 
is contemplation of that fact that convinces me after all 
these years that a split would have taken place at Brook- 
wood later, even if it had somehow been avoided in 1933 
and that my own course at the time was the right one 
for me and the one consistent with my basic impulses 
and convictions, even though that was not altogether 
obvious at the time and involved taking a sort of detour. 

It may be argued that if the Brookwood faculty had 
arrived at a compromise in 1933 and I had concentrated 
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on the school rather than on the C. P. L. A. and its 
successors, Brookwood might have survived and been 
supported by the urions born under the New Deal and 
become a flourishing C. I. O. training school. It could 
be said that this would have been the realization of 
the aims and dreams of the progressives who had 
founded Brookwood: a militant labor movement based 
on industrial unionism, and so on. This evaluation | 
would have a measure of validity. Certainly this is what | 
many people felt in the early days of the great C. I. 0, | 
unions, including the trade-union directions of Brook. 
wood who reluctantly cast the deciding votes against me 
in the situation where the faculty was split in two and 
the great majority of students and alumni were with me, 


It is, however, doubtful whether on the basis of an 
adjustment in 1933, these rosy anticipations would 
actually have been realized. The years from 1933 to 
1939 (when the War broke out in Europe) would have 
been financially, and otherwise, rough ones for Brook. 
wood or any resident labor college. Any progressive or 
militant worker worth his salt was needed on the job 
in those hectic years. The minds of leaders were pre- 
occupied with the daily struggle. There were also 
constant internal battles over leadership and_ policies 
in the nascent unions into which Brookwood, insofar as 
it retained influence, would inevitably have been drag. 
ged. 

All such considerations are, however, of minor sig- 
nificance. If in this sense Brookwood had “flourished”, 
I would still have been out of it. To have become iden- 
tified with the New Deal, with the C. I. O. top leader. 
ship, and presently with support of the War—this 
would have been fer me the abandonment of my deepest 
convictions and the collapse of inner integrity. In this 
context, my instinct that those who disagreed with me 
wished to carry Brookwood in a conservative direction 
seems to me to be validated. This remains true, though 
as I have mentioned, some of my own supporters at the 
time were also drawn into the New Deal orbit and into 
acceptance or support of the War. Of necessity, my 
“detour” had to be to the Left. 

This is the moment to return to an earlier observation 
about two exceptions among those who for a consider- 
able period played a major role in Brookwood’s history. 
I have in mind, along with myself, Arthur W. Calhoun. 
He was no longer at Brookwood when the crisis came, 
having been dropped a couple of years before in another 
crisis. I suppose that the main cause of that earlier dis- 
agreement had been my apprehension that, after the 
A. F. of L. attack, some of Calhoun’s policies would re- 
sult in Brookwood’s becoming a “captive” of the C. P. 
and his apprehension that the steps I wanted to take 
to prevent that would carry the School in a conservative 
direction, if not make it a “captive” of the A. F. of L. 

Continued on page 32 
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The World of “Scientific” Religion 






EVERY MAN AN ATOM BOMB 


“We believe the ultimate goal of life to be a 
complete emancipation from all discord of every 
nature, and that this goal is sure to be attained 
by all...” 

Church of Religious Science 


IT IS NOT WORRY, but dilemmatic worry 
that ulcerates. 

It is only when man is made to despair of a real 
solution that he will accept, in any large numbers, a 
pathetic one. Pathetic, because it aims at removing not 
the problem but the symptom. 

Much of the success of psychoanalytics, of advertising, 
of the variety of “scientific” religions, of fundamental- 
ist revivals, (and of the increase in numbers of con- 
tributors—but not readers—of poetry to Little Mags) 
can be traced directly to the fact that in certain large 
respects this age threatens to disintegrate. 

When the individual feels no possibility of connection 
with the universe of many, he wants, in the end, at 
least, a universe of one. The success of New Thought, 
Religious Science, Divine Science, and all other varieties 
of imported other-worldliness, lies in this strict promise 
of the possibility of the absolute universal meaning of 
the abstracted individual human atom. 

Numbers flock to their meetings, six and seven days 
a week, but not to create a religious object, not to body 
spirit out in the necessary substance and form that it 
may declare itself as a valid social object. These num- 
bers come in the amorphous, subjective, separatist, un- 
differentiated and selfish mass. This mass never tries to 
objectify itself as an articulate body, or as an intel- 
ligent individuate structure, but comes feeding, as 
blind to the necessary forms of survival as pigs swilling 
are ignorant of the source of their sustenance. In fact, 
these numbers are cautioned to “not look outside 
(themselves) to achieve (their) good.” (Science of 
Mind, pamphlet). 

It is a truism that men do not seek God until God 
(politically, the Good) has left the world. California, 
then, must have been abandoned absolutely by God 
some years ago. 

The attraction of the “scientific” religions is great; 
its rewards immediate. Much is promised, little de- 
manded. 

The groups (and I think it is possible to speak of all 
the characteristic sects in one breath, though individual 
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members naturally would deny this) are not scientific, 
but rhetorical. They are not even primarily religious, 
but utilitarian. Historically, their counterpart is in 
the Greek Sophists of the Protagoras and Gorgias dia- 
logues. 

Rhetorically, their success depends, as does all crude 
persuasion (or even fancy persuasion), on a judicious 
ignorance of the limits of contradictory categories, and 
on a neat exploitation of all the most persuasive ar- 
guments of those categories which they abuse. 

Their very title and much of their appeal is made 
in the name of Science, whose methodology they deny. 
They assert the primacy of Mind but deny its mediating 
function; mediation is too slow. The practitioners want 
not only to be comforted but to succeed. 

The person, the social atom of these religious “scien- 
tists,” is encouraged to believe that he may be comforted 
and may succeed. Much of this assertion is made to 
depend on an analogy to Twentieth Century physics, 
which, according to these teachers, has discovered (1) 
the absence of matter in the Twentieth Century atom, 
and (2) the possibility of energy resulting from a 
change in the structure of the substanceless atom. The 
implication is that every man is an atom bomb. 

They have rather turned around Anti-Duehring and 
shown that material (quantitative) change proceeds 
from spiritual (qualitative) change. All New Thought 
movements—from Christian Science on—have this 
common base as presumption. 

Thought is praised not as the innovator of movements 
about to be undertaken, or as the critic of actions accom- 
plished, but as the mover and agent itself. The formal- 
istic limitations of reason are disparaged, as is intel- 
lect that is not used, thought that thinks merely. The 
individual mind becomes one with the substance of 
God by attaching itself to the attribute of God; viz, 
Mind: God’s Law. But the language is never Spinozean. 
One does not have to think how to get to a certain ad- 
dress on a certain street; one has but to open the door. 

The strength of their appeal is in direct proportion 
to the weakness of the demands put upon the individual. 
He does not have to think his way to truth, nor even 
to know it as a remote thing through faith, but has 
merely to realize, to admit to himself, that God is 
within him. That his mind, being a part of Creative 
Mind (the Law of God) is hence, also, within God. 
Inside God. The movement’s sympathy with other 
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elements and attitudes of late Twentieth Century culture 
are at once apparent, 

Similarly with good and evil; how simple is the trans- 
mogrification! The bad and the good result from our 
thinking; not thinking and acting, not being acted upon, 
but just thinking. The thought is the agent. 
that it is not exactly thought.) 


(Except 


Evil is not, by the simple process of not thinking it. 
Success and the good are assured. Exhaustive probity 
is not required; only a swift, sudden change in the 
direction of thought (which is not thought). 


These religions obviously are tailor-made for the 
bored, indolent edges of the middle class and lower 
plutocratic fringe. Beverly Hills will flower it quicker 
than Halsted Street; the North and West, generally, 
swifter than the South. It wants only to abandon such 
vestigial intellectual presuppositions as it still retains 
to sweep the country entirely. 


Nothing organizational, nothing either of substance 
or esthetics is required in its support (except money). 
Neither theology nor hierarchy nor political body. Not 
even a permanent church, for no appeal is made through 
form. Its verses (rewriting upon 4-square tunes and 


many sectarian additives) are maudlin, its music bar. 
barous. The organist plays a Chopin potpourri; it has 
no choir. 

Its success comes from the immediacy of its appeal 
and from its practical claims. “I am struck,” writes an 
industrialist, “by the way (Science of Mind) stresses the 
same principles which I have found to lie at the base 
of my own business success.” 

Advertising psychology is its benefactor. The individ. 
ual is assured of identity with his object, with the 
Oneness of the All, the Allness of the One ... imme. 
diately. Knowledge, though ostensibly through mind, is 
actually tactile, as with advertising. Consciousness feels 
consciousness. 

No civic or national redactification attracts it; no 
innuendo of organization is inflicted on its members. 
In fact, it is and thrives and will grow fat on the decay 
of organization, for the more irrational the State grows, 
the more will the befuddled individual need the illu- 
sion of stability and the gratification of meaning which 
only a pseudo-religion can give so completely, so im- 
mediately; give by the rhetorical device of denying the 
ambient Evil and asserting an Indwelling Good. 

And Tyranny may rule outwardly supreme. 
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Continued from page 30 


However that may be, Calhoun subsequently made it a 
clear that his fears had in the main been mistaken and 
that in the 1933 battle he would have been on “my side”. 
Alone among major Brookwood staff people he and I 
remain rebels, unequivocal opponents of war, and fun- 
damentally dissatisfied with the course the world is 
taking. 

Due to the break itself and to the circumstances of the 
time on which we have touched, those who attempted 
to carry on at Brookwood after the break were frustrated 
and after three years had to give up the effort. 

Thus we come to the end of this installment. It is a 
satisfaction to recall that although the controversy was 
truly a fierce one and feelings were deeply stirred, it 
was carried on in an essentially decent way, without the 
chicanery which often characterizes such events. I 


think it was not long before whatever personal bitter 
feelings there had been were washed out. It is one of the 
minor ironies of labor and political history that in the 
years from 1937 to 1942, when I was back in the pacifist 
movement and a voccal opponent of the War, I was the 
one who was quite often visited by agents of the F. B. I. 
and the Federal Civil Service Commission inquiring 
about my former associates. Though for the most part 
I feel that I have to refuse to have any official deajing 
with such political inquisitors, in these instances [ 
spent quite a few hours explaining to agents, not as well 
informed as most of them are now, the differences he- 
tween Communists, socialists, syndicalists and what have 
you, and assuring them that my former associates in a 
fairly radical Jabor educational enterprise were people 
of good character and could be trusted not to try, or 
even want to try, to overthrow the government by force 
and violence. 

To be continued in next issue. 





MORE FROM OMAHA ACTION 


War, | believe, is a social phenomenon that is 
neither predestined nor preordained. It is a phenom- 
enon that has causes which can be understood and 
removed... the problem is concrete and not excessively 
complex. Those of us who have wealth or the ability 
to gain wealth usually spend our money on luxury, 
pleasure and ostentatious display, and our time and 
energy in the pursuit of greater gain. Those of us who 
have family responsibilities usually pursue material 
security almost exclusively for our children with 





nearly complete disregard for the hundreds of mil- 
lions of underprivileged men, women, and children 
who do not bear our names. Those of us with intel- 
lectua! gifts tend to bend them to activities that re- 
turn wealth, status, and fame, meaningless trivialities 
before the fact of imminent racial extermination. 


BRADFORD LYTTLE, 31, Peace Secrefary (on 
leave) American Friends Service Comm., Chicago. 


Serving 6 months sentence. 
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LETTERS ... 


RESIGNATION 


Dear Editors: New York, N. Y. 

It is with great regret that I write asking you to remove 
my name from the list of “Contributors”. Unless there are 
major changes in the magazine I also do not expect to renew 
my subscription. 

Let me start by saying that I have great admiration for 
all the people on the editorial board, amongst the editors and 
the fellow contributors whom I know. When the magazine 
was started it was, as I understood, to serve a dual purpose: 
to be a magazine which was not only pacifist in the sense of 
being anti-war, but at the same time to be one dealing with 
a renewal of the entire life—possibly as indicated by the 
interest in intentional communities. 

As time went by I found less and less emphasis on these 
matters. Part of the articles might just as well have ap- 
peared in the Progressive or the Reporter (Jan. p. 9 & 11) 
part seems good (Feb. p. 5). I give only one example each, 
because I am aware that this kind of judgment is very per- 
sonal. But I believe that nbt a single of the poems in any of 
the issues meant anything to me; and there was so much of 
things that I feel are useless that since months I did not 
give away the extra copies which I received as “contributor”. 
But the thing that really brought the issue to a head as far 
as I am concerned is the style and content of your articles 
on the “Beat generation”. 

I cannot argue pro or con the articles because they are to 
me plainly ununderstandable. And time for reading is too 
precious to waste it on things which are beyond grasp. It 
is quite possible that there is a broad field of sociological in- 
quiry into the troubles which beset the present generation of 
younger people. If such discussion requires the mode of 
expression used I will better give my time to work which is 
within my grasp. But to be associated with a magazine 
which prints fairly consistently items (poems and now 
articles) which I de not understand is for me as irrational 
as to be listed as contributor to a Journal on Chinese language 
if I do not understand Chinese. 

I do wish you best success in your aim—of a better society; 
but at this point I am not sure if what you call the better 
society would be anywhere my ideal too. I am afraid I 
might be on the outside simply for lack of a common means 
of communication. Victor Paschkis 

oO 
Dear Editors: Syracuse, N. Y. 

I am hit by recession and inflation and a retirement in- 
come but I need Liseration. I can get on without hats but 
not without your magazine. Jessie A. Potts 

O 
United Cooperative Industries 
Dear Editors: Los Angeles 

I am going to use a perfectly good 4c stamp to reply to 
your letter and tell you very sweetly NOT to bother me any 
more. 

I took Liseration for a time and read it to see what it 
might be like and it was good enough as magazines go, but 
like all the rest it engages in endless discussion of things 
that are bad and awful that I cannot do a thing about and 
neither can you. At least you are NOT doing anything that 
I consider valuable. 

We are being deluged by a regular tidal wave of printed 
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matter and only about 10% of it could possibly be read 
The mail box is full every day. The waste baskets are full. 
Can you not see that the Law of Diminishing Returns is 
working against you and all the rest??? ; 
You have an imposing list of names. SO WHAT? There 

are a lot more in the telephone book. What are they all 
doing except promoting PRIVATE INDUSTRY and look- 
ing out for themselves and thereby building and maintain- 
ing the damnable COMPETITIVE SYSTEM that is about 
to blow up with a big bang and then we will all float off in 
a nice beautiful cloud of radioactive vapor. 

Walter Millsap 


O 


Dear Editors: Flagstaff, Ariz. 

I was very happy to see the short report on Vinoba Bhave 
in the May issue, and I would very much appreciate further 
information on his work. He is, after all, the admitted 
“replacement” for Gandhi and as such all pacifists can gain 
from his words and example. 

I have appreciated very much the poetry which you have 
been publishing and I hope to see more of it. Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti’s poem (July-August 1958) prompted me to get 
his record of poetry readings, which is a wonderful thing to 
hear. More poems by Ferlinghetti and Allen Ginsberg would 
be appreciated. And I was very happy to see the short story 
which you published last September (“An Act” by Lawrence 
Barth). Let’s have more of this kind of thing. The creative 
approach to these problems can add a lot. Fiction is many 
times more effective in presenting and exploring a probleu: 
than non-fiction; Brave New World is a very good example 
of this, I feel. 

I want to thank you, by the way, for the review of The 
Brave Cowboy, by Edward Abbey, which you published last 
November. I have read the book and recommended it to a 
number of friends. I would have ignored it altogether if it 
hadn’t been for your review. 

All in all, I’m very pleased with Liperation and am 
very happy to give it all support possible. I think your small 
readership is both an asset and a debit. If you were accepted 
by a larger group of people, you certainly wouldn’t be able to 
print what you want. In any case, keep up the good work, 
for there are a few struggling minds that appreciate your 
effort. Neal F. Wilgus 


O 


Dear Editors: Chicago 

I am not a pacifist, nor a member of organizations of a 
similar nature. As a college student, majoring in Political 
Science, I read your “radical” magazine for its stimulating 
articles written from—most unfortunately—a rather un- 
common point of view. 

Disagreeing with many of your basic premises regarding 
political action, nevertheless, I have found many valuable 
insights into problems we seem unable to understand, let 
alone deal with. Keep up the good work. Life and Time have 
their functions in keeping the masses informed (or misin- 
formed), but certainly Liperation has a most valuable func- 
tion, that of discussing issues that the mass press refuses to 
touch. Ira Rohter 


0 


Dear Editors: Amsterdan, Holland 

I do not want to interrupt my friendship with Liseration 
so please bill me for a renewal. I do not know the like of it 
in Europe. Of course there are periodicals which are in some 
ways better than yours, but then only in those ways. There 
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is not a European publication I know, covering the same 
field as you do, which maintains on the whole such a high 
level. That is one of the reasons for my not wanting to lose 
contact. I hope you will do as well in the future as you did 
in the past. Martin Kwikicel 


Oo 
Dear Editors: New York City 


I don’t much like your magazine. The covers are wonder- 
ful, editorials good, and almost any of the “one page” things 
you run (poems, comments, ete.) are good too. But the 
articles in general seem to be either 1. emotional outpourings 
from adolescents who are overwhelmed to discover their own 
humaneness or 2. do-it-yourself instructions for achieving 
meekness and virtue. Magazines of LiperaTion’s ilk (and it 
is an ilk) always preach to the converted; however the ser- 
mons you select leave much to be desired. 

I don’t have any notion about printing costs but I am so 
fond of your covers that I wonder if the following would be 
a possible money raising scheme for your magazine—could 
you print a calendar using your cover designs as the pic- 
tures? I’d buy one—maybe other readers would too (especial- 
ly any others who would almost prefer to get the covers 
without the articles). Carol Bowman 


0 


Dear Editors: Whittier College, Calif. 


I want you to know how very glad I am that Lisperation 
is making such valiant, intelligent efforts. If Lisperation 
won’t in the end liberate us it will be only because the deficit 
has already been too great. But it’s well worth the effort and 
T’ll try to help in it as much as possible. 

Finally, I am enclosing an open letter which was sent to 
Eisenhower and to over eight hundred newspapers in the 
United States and territories. We sent it to all papers with 
10,000 circulation and over. As far as I know only two minor 
papers took even part of the letter. I was reminded of this 
by A. J. Muste’s piece the other day on the black-out by the 
N. Y. Times. H. David Kirk 


I cannot imagine any parent who, knowing even a little of 
the believed effects of nuclear test explosions, is not deeply 
disturbed about the meaning of these forces to the well-being 
of his descendents. I am sure that you would agree, Mr. 
President, that parents have a prime responsibility to provide 
for their children food, shelter, and all possible protection, 
as well as love. I remember that you came out strongly 
against governmentally provided medical health plans. But 
now the government, far from providing medical facilities, 
is itself the agent of my children’s possible illness and person- 
al catastrophe. As a people we have celebrated happily the 
arrival of a vaccine against polio. You yourself have dec- 
orated Dr. Salk for his achievement. How is one then to 
explain the stubborn decision to continue military opera- 
tions which threaten to condemn all children everywhere, 
and all children yet to be born? 

Here we are, our children’s parents, quite incapable of 
dealing effectively with the dreadful events which might 
doom our children, and their children’s children, even with- 
out the event of a major war. ...We are absolutely helpless; 
no insurance policy in the world can insure against perils 
such as these. As a father, as well as citizen, I appeal to you 
Mr. President, to have an immediate stop put to the test 
explosions, and to seek international controls of this fearful 
energy which might yet be beneficial to man. 
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Dear Editors: Woodland Hills, Calif. 

I have read four or five copies of your magazine and al. 
though I sympathize with your purpose and agree with much 
of what you say, I have one huge complaint. Your magazine 
lacks wit and humor. Nothing is drearier than a constant 
call to moral strenuousness, and I put aside LiseraTIon with 
the same hostility with which I would put down a book of 
sermons. M. N. Porges 


0 


Dear Editors: Huntington, N. Y, 
You have outdone yourselves! This June issue is surely 
the best yet! I love the poem by Charles Willoughby Smith, 











Lowenfels is so right: “We have put our hands into the 
mechanism of the universe and nothing ean remain the 
same.” One sour note: McReynolds is badly confused. Raticn- 
ality is not incompatible with spontaneity; it may or may 
not be incompatible with intuition. The unconscious may 
burst forth but it won’t overwhelm the rational mind. Science | 
has not reached a dead end; it can give sets of values. There 
is a great need for much more science .. . a certain amount 
of irrationality will always be among us; what I object ty | 
is the present unnecessarily large and dangerous amount of it. 
Mrs. P. Cammer | 


0 


Dear Editors: Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maybe you can get some study or writing on the problems 
of businessmen (“capitalists”) who try to stay in business 
without military or defense contracts. There are many 
companies, I believe, who have ‘been trying to stay out of 
military and government contract business... A study of 
those corporations which do their best to be civilian in 
character and business would help those who wish to invest | 
money in non-war and pro-liberal companies. Your political | 
analyses offer something original and new; but your economic 
analyses seem to be nothing more than biased and warmed 
over Marxism with little original thinking. All capitalists | 
are not the same in the U. S. The same criticism applies to | 
your “psychological” articles—especially that nutty one by | 
Calhoun on smoking (June ’56). There seems to be nothing | 
new or original in the psychological analyses and any at- 
tempt at originality seems to be silly with a lack of common 
sense. Ernest Kurkjian | 





0 


Dear Editors: San Jose, Costa Rica 
Please give us more of articles of as fine quality as A. J. | 
Muste’s autobiography. I am thoroughly enjoying reading it | 

and having my thinking stimulated by it. 
Jean P. Patterson | 


O 


Dear Editors: Jersey City, N. J. | 

When all mankind reaches the stage of an age for con; | 
structive reasoning and adults become of mature mind, there 
will be no more stupid blundering men who want to go to wat 
again. There will be no more privileged, piling up luxury for 
themselves, stealing necessities from the underprivileged 
in the process. 

We must “fit all to survive” instead of perpetuating thi: 
ugly system of “survival of the fittest”—the “fittest” wh 
have become that way through scheming and trickery. 

Read Liperation and you will be able to adjust -zoursell 
and the world to a better way of life: of “live and help other 
to live”. Harold E. Facker' 
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REVISIONISM 


Dear Editors: Red Bank, N. J. 

It is evident, from the contents of LipERATION, that your 
magazine is designed to appeal to Nazis and Fascists. I am 
not in that category. 

The article by “Harry Elmer Barnes” might well have 
been written by Goebbels himself. “The British were almost 
solely responsible for the outbreak of both the German-Polish 
and the European Wars in Sept. 1939”. 

“Barnes” also writes in condoning fashion about the 
Mexican War (1846). As this war was condemned a3 im- 
perialistic by both Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant, 
“Barnes” is probably as right about World War II as he is 
about the Mexican War. 

I do not care to have delivered to me by the Post Office 
magazines glorifying Hitler and Mussolini. You are notified 
to take me off your mailing list. 

(Mrs.) Besse Strasburger 
P.S. I see you fail to have second class entry from the Post 
office, so in their opinion you are a mere propaganda organ, 
NOT a “publication for the dissemination of information.” 


Oo 


Dear Editors: Bournemouth West, England 

The spread of “Revisionism” of the kind envisaged by 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes in Liseration is of great impor- 
tance. 

The objections raised against this effort at war-prevention 
have not much substance: it is argued that it is undesirable 
to replace one set of myths by another, but assuredly Re- 
visionism seeks to destroy myths on either side and achieve 
some sort of balance, to replace falsehood by truth, and 
“Truth is great,” though just when it “will prevail” seems 
uncertain. It may also be wise to emphasize particular 
truths where the contrary lying has been particularly ef- 
fective. 

Nor should we accept advice to leave the past undisturbed ; 
that was the policy of the victorious governments in the 
twenties when agitation demanded a full investigation into 
the causes of the 1914-1918 war. 

It is also unjustified to suppose that a correct understand- 
ing of the past can have no influence on the future; assured- 
ly those of us who are acquainted with the official lying of 
the two big war camps are less easily moulded into war sup- 
porters than those who genuinely believe in the iniquity 
of the “enemy”. Efforts to prevent examination of the dis- 
tortions of history are exerted by patriotic editors without 
official pressure, and there is plenty of that sort of censor- 
ship in England. 

Let us, therefore, do what is possible to enlighten “public 
opinion” respecting the lying that aided the 1939 war, for 
there must be many whose blindness is not that of deliberate 
determination not to see, but is due to ignorance. All success 
then to the Revisionists! John Nibb 


0 


Dear Editors: Chamonix, France 

Being a magazine does not give you the right to ask what 
one’s income is, whether one goes to church, which organiza- 
tions one belongs to, whether one believes in “spanking chil- 
dren”, etc., any more than the government of the United 
States has the right to ask such questions. What is the purpose 
of these questions? If a person answers that his income is 
$5000 a year, that he reads the New Republic, that he belongs 
to the WRL, FOR, and that he believes in spanking chilflren, 
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is this going to contribute any significant information on 
his answers to what he thinks of the material that appears 
monthly in LiseratTion? 

It seems to me that the inclusion of these questions in 
your Poll is the result of some pretty fuzzy thinking, think- 
ing which often infiltrates into some of the articles. Let’s tak: 
the May issue. The article by Carleton Beals “The $ Sign in 
Latin America”, seems to me to be more an angry groan, or 
personal orgasm, about some of the support the U. S. is 
giving to dictators around the world, than a careful, in- 
formative piece about what is really happening in the coun- 
tries of Cuba, Haiti, Mexico. The article skims over prob- 
lems and touches in a most incomprehensive way only on 
things which raise Mr. Beals’ anger. It makes no attempt 
at presenting the other side of the coin, viz. what Mr Beals 
thinks should be done given the facts of the situation. The 
article, therefore, is negative, depressing, uninformative even 
though it takes up a good part of the magazine. The shorter 
piece describing a meeting with Castro and the sugar work- 
ers, reported by John Rossen, is far more helpful in under- 
standing what the forces are that are influencing the lives 
of sugar workers in Cuba. 

It seems to me that if you are to present the evils of our 
time to your readers, you must try to understand what has 
made the evils. Condemning is not enough. If Liseratiox 
has a positive program, let’s hear about it in ways which have 
meaning. Harvey Edwards 


0 


Dear Editors: 

In filling out the opinion poll in the May issue I spent some 
time glancing through the back issues of LiseraTion in an 
effort to clarify my attitude towards your magazine. Profes- 
sor Sibley’s article of March 1957 illustrates a point of view 
found in LIBERATION that somewhat compromises its radical- 
ism. Your magazine loses its edge with its occasional specula- 
tion on taking action by way of the institutions of govern- 
ment. Sibley’s article is an example of this tendency (as is 
Mr. Fraser’s in the April issue of this year). 

The thinking that justifies the continued use of the ap- 
paratus of the state can be found in Sibley’s key remark 
“The development of rationality and ethical sensitivity is 
as dependent on external group relations, forms, and pro- 
cedures as the characteristic of these relations, forms, and 
procedures are reflective of the struggles and triumphs of the 
inner life”. 

If it is true that rationality and ethical sensitivity are 
dependent on external forms (with which statement I agree) 
then why continue on with the old forms? The need is for 
the creation of new forms of organization and the support of 
those old forms which are libertarian in nature. However, 
it isn’t likely any of the existing institutions such as 
churehes, unions or schools have significant libertarian 
characteristics. Most of these trace their histories back to 
the days when the paternalistic family configuration was 
the basic social and economic unit and, considering the pos- 
sibilities of present day knowledge and of modern techniques 
of production, it isn’t likely that the paternalistic pattern 
has anything to offer in the way of ordering the forms uf 
society. 

Tt is good LiperaTiIon entertains a wide range of opinions, 
but certain conclusions can and should be drawn, and in 
particular the one that it is a waste of time for radicals to 
concern themselves with action and thought going along 
governmental lines. Colin Connel 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EDITORS’ CHOICE 


The Editors especially recommend the following books: 


WILLIAM BARRETT, Irrational Man: A Study in Existential 
Philosophy (Doubleday) 

One of the best introductions to existentialism, with 
brilliant chapters on Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger 
and Sartre. The author sets this movement in its historical 
perspective and shows its relation to modern art and 
literature. Raises crucial questions about what 20th 
century man can believe. 


DANIEL BELL, Work and Its Discontents: The Cult of Effi- 
ciency in America (Beacon) 

An extraordinary little book on the meaning of “work” 
today and the deeper significance of automation. This 
should be required reading for anyone concerned with 
the future of labor and the labor movement. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY, Brave New World Revisited (Harpers) 

Huxley’s Brave New World was set in the future 600 
years off. Now he discovers that the world is rapidliv 
catching up with his dire prophecies, and they have 
almost all come true within twenty-five years. Sober 
reflections on what we can do about the tranquilized 
mindless conformity which spreads like a blight over 
everything. 


BRADFORD LYTTLE, Essays on Nonviolent Action (B. Lyt- 
tle, 5729 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois) 

Too often pacifist literature consists of unimaginative 
quotations from the Gandhi-god and special pleading 
for a fundamentalist pacifist philosophy. In refreshing 
contrast, Lyttle combines common sense and an explors- 
tory approach to come up with a stimulating series of 
essays in which the weakest aspect (in common with the 
Quaker pamphlet “Speak Truth To Power”), is his seeming 
lack of awareness of the economic context of violence. 


EDWARD NEHLS, D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biography 
—3 volumes (University of Wisconsin) 

D. H. Lawrence is one of the prophets of his century, 
a deeply affirmative writer with a life-giving understand- 
ing. This is one of the most remarkable biographies ever 
compiled, consisting of comments and reflections by 
hundreds of persons who knew Lawrence at different 


stages of his career, arranged chronologically to give a 

consecutive picture of his extraordinary life. It is perhaps 
the most kaleidoscopic and penetrating portrait of any — 
literary genius ever put together. ; 


BORIS PASTERNAK, Doctor Zhivago (Pantheon) 
Don’t let the opportunistic praise and frightened con. — 
demnations of rival partisans in the cold war (or the at- — 
tacks of professional racists like Ben-Gurion) keep you — 
from this great book. After a racing start in which too 
much happens too fast to do more than provide a back- | 
ground for the pages that follow, Pasternak narrows | 
his focus and makes as honest, enlightening, and moving 
a search into the soul of post-revolutionary man as Dos- 
toievsky made into the soul of his pre-revolutionary | 
forbears. 


OTTO RANK, Beyond Psychology (Originally published 
in 1941, now reprinted in paper-back edition by Dover 
Publications) 1 
Rank’s last book before his death. The author, who was 
one of the first psychoanalysts to break with Freud, dis- 
cusses the irrational nature of man, exploring the ul- 
timates of human existence—the fear of death, the 
desire for immortality, the nature of sexuality, the need 
for love, the meaning of creativity and human will in 
history. A provocative and extremely important book. 


The Complete Letters of VINCENT VAN GOGH, with re- 
produetions of all the drawings in the correspondence | 
—3 volumes (New York Graphic Society) " 

The first extensive edition in English of the letters of | 
one of the world’s greatest letter-writers. Van Gogh 
was one of those rare persons whose life was so domi- | 
nated by the creative impulse and by his love for his 
fellow humans (both agape and eros) that he wasn’t con- 
cerned to build up a false image of himself by sham or 
pretence. The explanatory notes are disappointing, but: 
reading the letters will get you further inside the heart 
and mind of a warm, intelligent, and loving person than 
is normally possible with almost anyone else living or” 
dead. Fifty dollars. 
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